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PREFACE. 

^ I ^HE Tolume of Poems I now venture to lay 
"^ before the Public was a last legacy from a 
beloved daughter, who, on her death-bed, asked 
me to look over her papers, and publish what- 
ever I thought worthy of being preserved. She 
began to write at a very early age, and several of 
the smaller pieces in this collection were composed 
before she was fifteen. It was my melancholy 
task to watch for nearly three years her gradual 
decay, and then to see her sink into an untimely 
grave. When scarcely two and twenty, she had, 
I believe, completed all that I have now collected 
together, excepting two or three poems, which 
aeem to have been written when she knew she was 
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approaching her end, particularly one beginning, 
** Nay urge me not, dear Robin:" this she shewed 
me only two or three days before she closed her 
eyes for ever. She, alas! can now no longer 
receive the reward she once so earnestly desired, 
even if her efforts should meet with public ap- 
proval; but I shall at least have the mournful 
satisfaction of having fulfilled her last wish, and I 
anxiously hope the selections I have made may 
not disgrace either her talent or her memory. 
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FAIR ELLEN. 

IT was a gala^night. From darkling boughs 
The many-colour'd lamps peep'd brightly forth, 
Like isolated hours of happiness 
That gem the mem'ry of the shadowy past. 
O'erburthen'd with their plenitude of sweets, 
The flow'rs sigh'd forth their fragrance, whilst 

around. 
Light music broke from many instruments. 
And o'er the turf were flitting fairy feet. 
Joyous and buoyant as the hopes of youth 
Ere after-life hath bid them bound no more ! 
Awhile I silent watch'd the revellers. 
For, sooth ! the gay and beautiful were met : 
But far away from that enchanting scene 
Was one, to whom my thoughts were wandering, 
Like birds that roam across the waste of waves 
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In search of distant climes. I turn'd aside, 
And slowly pac'd a long, dark avenue. 
While fainter spoke the voice of festive mirth. 
And seldomer the lamp-light cross'd my path. 
But one fair luminary, cold and chaste, 
A hallow'd priestess, at her temple-gate. 
Of silver-tipped clouds, smil'd beautiful. 
As when I late had mark'd her, beaming down 
Upon the uncongenial scene beneath. 
At times some stragglers from the festival 
Past by, amid the shadows,— some young pair, — 
That weari'd with the dance had stol'n away 
To whisper words not meant for stranger's ear.—' 
But one lone form I knew. Yes, Ellen Dale, 
Methinks I see thee yet, — thy white hands cross'd 
Upon thine aching bosom, and thy face 
Bent toward the earth, as tho' thou did'st not dare 
To ridse thy meek and humid eyes to Heav'n ! 
Thou didst not seek the gay and glittering crowd, 
Or all had shrunk from thee, thou stricken deer, 
For thou hadst long been chased from the herd, — 
The arrows of the unfeeling world's reproach. 
Wet with thine own heart's blood ! Alas ! poor 
girl, 
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How couldst thou seek to linger near a scene 
In which it was not thine to bear a part ? 
Ah ! sure as souls of the forgotten dead 
Will hoTer round some spot where once they dwelt, 
So 'twas thy melancholy joy e'en now 
To gaze on Pleasure, though she tum'd from thee. 
For once thou wert the wonder and the star 
Of each festiyity, where thou wert sought 
And worshipped as a goddess, — ev'ry lip 
Nam'd thee " fair Ellen," for thou wert most fair ! 
Those times were past for ever, — and long years. 
E'en since the gala night whereof I spoke. 
Had vanishM, like thy dreams of happiness ; 
When, one bleak winter of distress and cold, 
I met a woman, in an old, thin garb, 
Pacing the streets of our metropolis. 
Songs such as maidens sing in courtly halls. 
In broken tones, stole o'er her quiv'ring lip. 
And oft her hand she stretch'd for charity. 
Her eyes met mine, and then I recogniz'd 
The face of Ellen Dale, pale, thin, and chang'd ! 
I started back : yet, ere the spring retum'd, 
I, day by day, have mark'd that wretched one ; 
And oft my pitying heart would bleed for her 
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When she would cry " God bless you " as I past, 
And thank me for the pittance that I gave. 
At last, I missed her at her wonted stand, 
Nor e'er have seen her, or could trace her since. 
Perchance she sleeps where this world's cares, nor 

scorn 
Shall e'er disturb her rest ; but whatsoe'er 
Had wrought her earthly doom, — if wrongful hate. 
Or rigid justice, had pursued her here, — 
I know not, nor would question. Drop the veil! — 
Shall t»e condemn when Heav'n hath said ^'forgive ?" 



LILLA. 

"/^ LILLA, when we parted last, thy glance 

V-/ was waWi and bright, — 

Thine heart a little world of joy, that glow'd with 

sunny light, — 
And I knew that thou wert happy when I mark'd 

thy cloudless brow; — 
Few years have pass'd since then ; and yet, me- 

thinks thou'rt alter'd now. 
Oh ! hush these sighs, my gentle one, nor hide thy 

care from me. 
Say, hast thou left a lover beyond yon far blue sea ? 
Or doth the world look cold on thee, — or fortune 

prove untrue ? 
Or sleep the Mends of former years beneath the 

churchyard-yew ? [the past, 

I know thy weary heart is sick with pond'ring o'er 
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Yet would not see youth's pleasant sun thus early 

overcast." 
'^ Oh ! ask me not to name the grief hath wrought 

this change in me. 
I know my step is not as light as it was wont to be ; 
But I have left no lover beyond the wide blue main ; 
Or hope should lend my spirit wings to seek him 

there again. 
Nor doth the world look cold on me, nor fortune 

prove unkind : 
Could I complain of these, methinks, 'twould ease 

my weary mind. 
If friends were sleeping 'neath the shade, for them 

I would not weep ; 
I'd rather pray to lay me down, and share their 

quiet sleep. 
But no — my chiefest pain it is, that whilst I gaze 

uround, 

I feel contentment dwells not where I deem'd it 
might be found. 

The child that sighs for riper years, from e'en his 

hour of birth, 
Must cope with many a passmg pang that mingles 

with his mirth : 
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And when, youth's rosy mommg past, we feel the 

breath of noon. 
We think its fierce meridian blaze glares on us all 

too soon, 
And find we had been gazing on a strange and 

distant shore. 
Where there are many shoals and rocks we had 

not seen before. 
Then, vex'd, we turn to hoary age, and hope to 

hail at last 
A heart whose cares have sunk to rest, whose 

struggles all are past ; 
But catch a murmur or a sigh for years mispent 

and fled. 
While dull Regret sits gazing back on pleasures 

false and dead : 
And life's benighted pilgrim mourns, nor blesses 

Reason's ray. 
Whose vestal lamp but shows him now that he had 

lost his way : 
But fain would tread his path once more, that then 

he might not stray." 

July20ih, 1833. 



MY NATIVE VALE. 

NO verdant leaf, nor fragrant flow'r, 
That once bedecked that lonely bowV, 
Seems dunm'd by Time's unsparing power. 

The vagrant gale 
Still gives to eve a parting sigh, 
As when it woo'd in years gone by, 
My native vale. 

That pathway wears no sign of change ; — 

Where'er my busy glances range 

They meet with nought of new or strange : — 

AU's lovely still. 
Methinks I last beheld yon ray 
Of glitt'ring sun-set yesterday 

Gild yonder hill I 
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My heart goes back, and traces o'er 
The scenes my fancy lov'd of yore, 
When at the flowV-wreath'd cottage door 

My soul was light. 
I then was blest — a simple boy, — 
And life was one bright day of joy, 

That knew no night. 

Why could I not have then foreknown 
The changes after years have shown ! — 
The prospects now fulfilled, or flown ! — 

Thought then had rang'd 
Through scenes of sorrow, guilt, and shame. — 
Sweet valley, thou art still the same. 

But / am chang'd ! 



THE FIRST! 

THE first ! the first ! Oh breathes there not 
A spell around that hallow'd word? 
Like fairy-echoes, faint and far, 
• In memory's vale its sound is heard ; 
And visions on our fancy burst, — 
Long-lost, yet dear, because our first. 

Blest thoughts, the ghosts of joys that were, 
Rise from the graves where they have slept. 
And tell of childhood's April hour, 
When oft by turns we laugh'd and wept ; 
Or friendship's after-life hath nurst 
The fondlier that they were our first ! 

First love, thou day-dream strange and new. 
Can change efface thee from the nund ? 
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No ! the^rs^ footsteps in the dew 
Will leave the deepest print behind ! 
The heart may rove, yet still we thirst 
To call back feelings like our first ! 

And when some erring mourner prays, 
And fain from Heav'n would mercy seek, 
How precious each repentant tear, 
That trembles on the burning cheek ! 
Yes, — ^Angels hail those drops that burst * 
From eyes long dry, — the pure, the first ! 

Bath, August, 1834* 



TO STELLA. 

THE air was soft, the sky was bright 
With placid evening's mellow light, 
The busy toils of day were past. 
The heavy dews descended fast, 
And something on the senses fell 
That wrought upon them like a spell. 

That eve that lives in mem'ry still 
We stood on this commanding hill. 
And glancing o'er the distance turn'd 
Where red th' expiring sun-light burn'd. 
And slept upon the heaving sea 
As softly sweet as dreams of thee ! 
I saw thine eyes intently gaze 
Where faded slow those liquid rays. 
And calm was then thy thoughtful brow. 
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E*en, as methinks, I mark it now ! — 

For deeply is thy form imprest 

On each wild working of my breast. 

"And why," thou saidst, "oh! why should man 

In sorrow waste life's petty span ? 

When earth can yield delight like this, 

What heart that might not throb with bliss ? 

In such sweet hours of peace and rest 

Oh ! sure to be is to be blest ! — 

For who could watch yon glorious sphere 

And give to care one earth-bom tear ? 

I half could deem while I behold 

Those sun-bright clouds of melted gold, 

Through paths of light, to us 'twere giv'n. 

To rove away from earth to Heav'n ! 

Haply, our spirits, freed from pain. 

In far-off worlds may meet again, 

'Midst radiance e'en like that which yet 

Is ling'ring where the sun is set. 

And shall we there with rapture still 

Remember this sweet eve, — this hill?" 



'Tis the same flower-clad earth I tread,— 
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*Tis the same ether o'er mine head, — 
'Tis the same spot I lov'd of yore, — 
The same sea breaks upon the shore, — 
The setting sun gilds yonder wave, — 
But Stella, now he lights thy grave ! 
And art thou dead ? And art thou dead ? 
The lark shall carol o'er thine head ; — 
The meanest thing that creeps on earth 
Lives on rejoicing in its birth ; — 
The earth-worm lives^ and can it be 
There is no life, no breath for thee ! 
/ liv'd for thee, — I liv'd for one ; 
And now that one b cold and gone ; — 
Look not so fair, ye woods and sky. 
Ye do but mock my misery. 
In vain I view th' unaltered scene ; — 
I cannot be what I have been ! 

1628. 



HAPPINESS. 

'rpiS passing strange no human happiness 

-1- Doth lie in the attainment ! — that, to seek 
Doth constitute the charm of the thing sought, 
Which being gain'd we prize not, but seek on 
For joys whose fallacy we have not prov'd ! 
'Tis thus the disappointed rail at Hope, 
And say she hath deceiv'd them, but forget 
That but for Hope their life had been a blank. 

Yon bright, glad sun-beam is but guilded air, 
And yet methinks such beams do pour down light, 
And warmth, and strength, to bless us here below. 



SUN.SET. 

DIDST never mark some silv'ry cloud 
Where rests a crimson ray, 
Slow steal along its path in Heav'n, 
Ere sun-set fades away ? 



When mirror'd in the glassy tide 
That cloud, methinks, would seem 

As though it modest blush'd to view 
Its image in the stream. 



THE WANDERER. 

AGAIN I tread my village-green, 
That scene of former joy, 
When life was as a bh-d m spring. 
And I a thoughtless boy. 

I see the house where I was bom 
Between the waving trees ; — 

The very window where we sat 
To watch the flow'rs and bees ! 

And there's our own remembered spire, 
Where sun-set leaves a ray 

That tells of many a sabbath eve 
That called us forth to pray ! 
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The friends that knelt beside me then 

Will never greet me more : — 
Some sleep beneath the churchyard sod, 

Some tread a foreign shore. 

I feel it ne'er was meant by Heav'n 

That earthly joy should last ; 
Time stalks the world, and all we love 

Is mingled with the past. 

Where'er I've been some change hath come, 

Then let me now be free : 
111 wander on and rest no more, 

The world's no home for me ! 

November ISthy 1833. 



THE CHILD AT PRAYER. 

HOW still, beside his bed of nightly rest. 
Yon sleepless infant kneels with fever'd 
breast, 
Where dim the fire-light's half extinguished glare 
Gleams where he, sobbing, lisps the imperfect 

pray'r ! 
To Heay'n are raised those little sinless hands, — 
In either eye a tear unbidden stands, — 
And faster now the o'erflowing waters start 
Fresh from the living fountain of the heart ! 
Cii^grfe/liaye taught those twin blue orbs to weep? 
Yes ! they have watch'd a brother's dreamless 

sleep ; 
And gazing long into his alter'd face. 
Still vainly strove the wonted smile to trace. 
But nearer yet, yon pretty suppliant drew. 
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Till, as he touch'd the lips of livid blue, 

He shudd'ring, felt they had nor warmth, nor 

breath ; 
And wonder'd o'er the mystery of death ! 
He thinks how lonely that deserted bed 
Where oft beside him lay, the loved, the dead ; — 
And now that Heav'n of which he oft hath heard 
No more to him can seem an empty word : — 
Self-taught his pray'r, — the pray'r not breath'd in 

vain, 
"That friends though parted here, may meet again," 
New feelings tell, "That Pow'r who rules o'er all, 
Still, watchful, knows and marks the sparrow's 

fall!" 

JBaM, September y 1834. 



LINES. 

THE ship is on the deep ; and calm and still 
The waters sleep in beauty, while on high 
The pilgrim moon hath measured half her course, 
And not a cloud is near her orb to steal 
One white ray from the many waves beneath. 
All silently the vessel glides along 
With scarce a breath to swell her loosen'd sail, — 
And she is bound for far-off Pagan lands. 
Where sin and error thrall a darkened world. 
And lonely on the deck one form is seen 
Apart, and leaning o'er her side, while Thought 
Sits glorious like a halo on his brow ! 
Yes, motionless the Missionary pours 
On inward dreams of Heav'n, and things to come. 
But now his wandering fancy steals a glance 
At friends, and home, and pleasures left behind ; 
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Regret has cheated him of one last sigh ; 
But heav'nly visions dawn upon his mind, 
And deem not now he would retrace his steps ! 
In vivid hues imagination paints 
The broken idol and the ruin'd shrine, 
Where late the heathen bowed — the cross upraised; 
And they who " walk'd in darkness" blessing now 
The new, glad light they had not seen before ! 
What though distress or danger track his way ? 
His hand is on the plough, nor will he turn 
To cast one thought on this world's sacrifice ! 

BaM, 1834. 



THE INNOCENT. 

I KNEW him well. — He was an idiot-boy 
That lived in yonder hamlet of our vale. 
There, by yon lattice, I have seen him oft 
Cull the wild honeysuckle's twisted flowr's, 
Part their sweet leaves, and cast them on the ground. 
Yet was he harmless : — all things loved him well, — 
E'en the poor sheep-dog at the cottage door ; — 
For he loved all things. Whereso'er he past 
^^ God bless the innocent ! " would greet his ear, 
And though he knew not whom they meant by 

« God," 
He knew they bless'd him, and he tum'd and smil'd. 
He had a lawless father, — ^brothers too, 
Leagued with base, desperate men, — and sisters 

fair 
Whose ill-starr'd beauty made their mother weep. 
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Yet midst them all he liv'd a thmg apart. 
And tune past on till he became a man, 
In years a man, but still in mind a child. 
Unleam'd in this world's lessons, haunted not 
By mem'ry's pangs, remorse, vain cares, or sin ! 
So lived he ; — so he died : — much like, methinks. 
This daisy that you gather'd from his tomb. 
Twas nurtured by the fost'ring breath of Heav'n, 
And past away unconscious of its fate. 
I oft have heard the unreflecting say 
They fear to look on such poor innocents : 
Yet would / never shun nor mourn for them. 
Who hath not sigh'd to fly the foe within. 
And rest from thought, e^en like that simple boy ! 

Matfy 1834. 



SONG. 

AND wouldst thou I should fly with thee 
Where soft blue skies smile bright above ; 
Where bow'rs of myrtle bloom for me, 
And thou wilt sing of bliss and love ? 
Wouldst deck with gems of radiant light 

My waving locks of nut-brown hair 
Then swear mine eyes more warmly bright, 
My blush than rose's tint more fair ? 



Wouldst triumph in thy dawn of fame 

Where dazzled crowds shall court thy pride ; 

While echoed plaudits breathe thy name — 
The same I bear, thine envied bride ? 

E'en then, amidst the light and gay, 
Reproachful, oft my thoughts would be 



E 
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With those I left far, far away ; — 
Oh no ! I will not fly with thee ! 

But if thy cheek be wan and pale, 

When sorrow's blight hath sear'd thy browj 
And not one glimm'ring hope avail 

To cheer thy rugged path below ; — 
If false friends leave thee desolate, 

Unmoved thy dark reverse to see : 
TAen, swift, amidst the storms of Fate, 

Come shame, come death, I fly to thee ! 




THE PRISONER'S DREAM. 

FRIEND of the broken spirit, gentlest Sleep, 
That dost unload us of our weight of cares, 
When we are lone and weary, — come to me. 
Enfold me 'neath the shadow of thy wings. 
And steal away my senses for awhile. 
Make me forget these shackles on my limbs. 
Nor leave me thus to shudder as the damps 
Creep chilly through my veins ! — My bed of straw 
Hath caught one white ray from the spectral moon 
That high in Heav'n now roams th' aerial plain. 
Would I could look out from my prison-bars ; 
For well I ween it were a goodly sight 
To gaze upon the still and silent sky ! 
But oh ! my chain ! my chain ! it binds me down — 
E'en to the very earth ! I cannot rise : — 
And life, is sooth a dull unlovely thing. 
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That hath nor change nor beauty ! — Blessed Sleep, 
Oft have I woo'd thee, and invok'd thy name, 
And dost thou fly me still? — Close, close these eyes, 
And light my soul with visions of the past ! 

#####♦« 
Ha ! whither are ye gone ye wmged forms 
That spoke to me in dreams ? A moment since 
Methought I looked upon ye, and ye smiled. — 
Yet now I see ye not ! Ah me ! I wake ; — 
Would I might wake no morey — if not to be 
The gladsome thing I was, when wild and/ree, 
(E'en as the wind upon the mountain's top !) 
I bless'd existence, and the earth I trod. — 
Sleep had recall'd that time : — once more a boy 
I seem'd to breathe my native air ! —The sun 
Look'd down in cloudless radiance, pouring life 
With his creative beams ; — and laughing floods 
Leapt into being from their secret springs, — 
Or like coy children hid themselves awhile. 
Then peep'd forth from the shadowy underwood, 
And sportive danced beside the dasied bank. 
Yes, there methought I roved a thoughtless child, 
My home beneath me in the shelter'd vale, 
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And I upon the summit of the hill, 
Chasing the bright and vagrant butterfly 
That flutter'd round, and fled as I pursued. 
My bounding feet had lighter buoyancy 
Than e'en in childhood e'erhadwing'd their speed, 
(For oft in dreams we seem possest of pow'rs 
Unknown to waking life,) and on I sprang 
Nor took one thought of this life's miseries. 

Methought I then was changed, though still the 

same 
The scene in which I moved ; — and thou wert there 
Mine own beloved Genevra, calm and fair 
As is a good man's mem'ry of the past : 
Yes, thou wert then the butterfly I sought. 
Yet, gentle one, thou didst avoid me not I 

There at thy side I sat, and thou didst smile. 
Just as my fancy pictures thee when first 
I spoke to thee of love, and o'er thy cheek 
Spread the soft deep'ning colour of the rose. 
Oh ! 'tis a blessed time when first we love ! 
Thefi, earth seems fairy land ; — around us float 
Ideal visions of a vague delight. 
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All our perceptions change : each sight and sound 

But calls to fancy one still haunting form. 

The stars and moonUght shine more beautiful ; — 

The air we breathe grows fresher and more soft, — 

And in our souls a new existence wakes. 

Nor can the lapse of years, nor chance, nor fate, 

Nor second-love chase from our hearts that time. 

Nor can we be again what then we were ! 

And e'en as at that spring-time of my life 

Last night I saw thee in my dream : — thine eyes 

Bent with a bashful gaze upon the earth. 

Yet wand'ring in their light, as though they fain 

Would lookin mine, yet dared not: — o'er thy breast 

That heav'd — like two twin-lilies scarcely blown. 

When waved by summer-winds, thy golden hair 

Hung brightly prodigal, as though the Sun 

Were shining on those lilies ; — and thou sat'st 

Like some unearthly, pure conception, form'd 

From visions of a bard's or painter's thought. 

I could have gazed for ever ; — but a mist 

Spread over thee, and in a festive hall 

I moved a bidden guest.-^A thousand lamps 

Gleam'd upon marble pillars, pictur'd walls. 
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And wreaths of fading flow'rs that hung around. 
And languished in the warm oppressive air, 
Where floated perfume all unlike their own. 
And there were bright-eyed women deck'd in smiles 
Gay as their glitt'ring robes, while from their hair 
Out peep'd the gaudy gem. The voice of mirth 
Was heard in laughter light or whisper'd words, 
But midst the crowd I stray 'd companionless, 
For ev'ry face I mark'd was strange to me. 
I join'd not in the dance nor dram'd the bowl, 
My thoughts were with the absent; — yes, with thee. 
Mine own Genevra, whom I sought in vain. 

At length a rose-lipp'd girl bent o*er her lute 

And sang that air, — mine own dear fav'rite strain 

That I so oft have heard thee breathe far off 

Tn our dear native isle : — and in mine eyes 

I felt the warm unbidden waters swell. 

For great and wond'rous pow'r hath Melody 

If once she strike upon that magic string 

Which Mem'ry echoes from her shrine remote ! 

I fear'd to be unmanned and tum'd aside 

To gaze upon the star-illumin'd Heav'n, 

And ling'ring near the portal, long I watch'd 
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Each shining orb that beam'd with rays as bright 
As those the tapers shed, — but holier far. 
There was a freshness in the midnight air 
That stole upon me like a thought of peace; 
And still I gazed on bigh) and wonder'd oft 
If thy blue eyes were fix'd upon those stars 
That from their place in Heav'n look'd down on all ! 
In silent musmg was my spirit wrapp'd, 
When on mine arm I felt a faint, light touch. 
Scarce heavier than the charmed breath of night ; 
And when I tum'd, Genevra, thou wert there ! 
Then I forgot our parting, and long time 
We held sweet converse, wond'ring what might be 
Those distant beaming orbs that shone in Heav'n : 
If they be worlds," we said, " may we not hope 
When life is past our spirits there may rove 
Together by the cool, deep streams of life ? 
And if in this world's pilgrimage, some clouds 
Have flitted o'er our sky, for ever blest, — 
We shall not then remember them ! Ah no ! 
Then we shall never part, or grieve again ! " 

The scene, now faded, and again I dream'd, 
It seem'd that many years had o'er me past ; — 
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The hopes and feelings of my youth were gone ; — 
Thou, my first love, wert sleeping with the dead; — 
Yet I had friends beside me, old, and tried 
Through fortune's many changes ; and we fought 
Far from our country in thp plains of war. 
It was a time of terror, but our nerves 
Were strung for mighty deeds, and on we rush'd 
With weapons proved and hearts that loved the 

fray. 
And we Had homes where we would fain return. 
Which when we thought on, hope and vigour rose. 
And sooth 1 the day was ours, but low on earth 
A hostile weapon laid me mid the slain. 
Then just as is the fashion of a dream, 
(Oh ! twas a wild and foolish fantasy,) 
But I did dream that as I lay my soul 
Was parted from my body; — now no more 
I heard the war-cry on the field of blood. 
And all past dimly by : but in the west 
The sun' was setting mid a flood of rays. 
And heaven had caught his red and deep'ning light. 
The clouds were steep'd and dyed in melted gold. 
And down to earth a beamy pathway led. 
That path I trod, and as I onward went 

F 
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The light grew more mtense, yet up I climb'd, 
And on my wide-expandmg view there broke 
A deep and glowing light that beam'd from Heav'n. 
Bright winged beings watch'd me from above, 
And 'mongst them, my Genevra, I discern'd 
Thee beck'ning to me with a smile more soft 
Than e'en on earth thou worest. — Still I climb'd, 
And far away methought a glimpse I caught 
Of that blest land of which the good have hope. 
I thither saw thee point, and upward sprang 
A disembodied soul, but as I soar'd 
Th' excess of bliss o'erpowYd me, and I woke ; 
Would on that day of battle which my dream 
Had imag'd forth, I even thus had died. 
Nor e'er been spar'd in shame to curse my chain. 
Where am I now ? in darkness and alone I 

Bath, November, 1834. 



THE LONELY HOUR. 

FLOW darkly on thou gloomy tide, — 
And each succeeding wave shall be 
A mournful emblem of the things 
Time gives no mutability, 
While Melancholy's joyless pow'r 
Steals o'er me in the lonely hour I- 

Yon biUow crown'd with silver foam 
Is mingling with the trackless mam. 
So vanish'd joys that I have known. 
And ne'er alas ! can know again ; 
But sigh for one sweet faded fiow'r 
While musing in the lonely hour ! 

Ah ! why doth nature lavish forth 
Delights that perish in a day, 
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When envious fates combine to snatch 

Her brightest treasures first away ! 

O'er life's dark stream the storm-clouds 

lower ; — 
Nor hope can cheer the lonely hour 1 

And why are hearts with feelings fraught 
Too keenly touch'd by joy qt woe ? 
In mine sad mem'ry moifrns the past. 
And vain regret lies deep.— But no;— 
I feel a high and gracious Pow'r 
Sustain me in the lonely hour ! 

1827. 



ON THE NEW YEAR. 
1827. 

ANOTHER year comes quickly on 
To glide, as others have, away, 
How long the prospect, yet, when past. 
The vain illusion of a day I 

The veil which hides its secret things, 
I would not if I could remove ; 
For not like Psyche, when she dared 
To disobey, and look'd on Love. 

I feel alas I that shapes of woe 
Are all iny weary eyes would see : — 
Then not for worlds would I uplift 
The doubtful veil of Destiny. 



38 On the Nbw Ybar. 

For flattering Hope, though false and vain, 
Can yield a charm to things unknown; 
And e'en delusion's better far, 
Than to be sure that joy is flown. 



THE TWO LIGHTS. 

LAST night the heav'ns were calm and clear, 
I sat alone on yonder hill ; 
Some spirit charm'd this nether sphere, 
And earth and air and all was still. 

Two lights I saw, the one a star 
With mild transcendent lustre shone. 
Where midst the host that beam'd afar 
I fix'd my gaze on that alone. 

The other down the gloomy vale 
From Ella's humble lattice came, 
And flickered by the gentle gale 
There shed a pure and lambent flame. 
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Each gem'd the sable garb of night, 
To each an equal ray was giv'n ; 
And both were fair ; but one shone bright, 
High in the distant realms of fleav'n I 

And why did this my thoughts absorb ? 
Because, as toward its beams I turn'd, 
Iknewitforawond'rousorb 
That thron'd above in glory burn'd. 

Thus whom I prize must be aboA^e — 
Beyond me, aye a star to me. — 
On thee I ne'er had fix'd my love, 
But that I can look up to thee I 

November, 1 829. 



SONNET. 

THERE is a time, a blest, a sacred time, 
When the rapt mind turns back upon itself. 
Away from all the sorrows of the world, 
And frail life's petty crosses, numberless 
As drops just bursting from a thunder-cloud. 
And surely if there be an hour when men 
Hold high communion with the powers above. 
It is the twilight hour when sunset leaves 
A ray of light along the dusky sky, 
Like a lone hope amidst the heart's despair. 
When all is calm and hush'd, save the soft wind^ 
Like voices of the dead whom we have loved, 
Whisp'ring how angels from this troublous world, 
Shall guide our spirits unto realms of bliss. 




SONNET. 

I KNOW that I do only dream, 
That thou art not what thou dost seem. 
That Fancy's false unreal beam, 
Like unsubstantial rainbow light. 
And mine own heart's imaginings. 
Soaring on wild misguided wmgs, 
Are all that make thine image bright ! 

But should I dare to break away. 
Nor trust to Fancy's dazzling ray. 
What then would gild my live-long day ? 
And where were then my spirit's balm ? 
Ah I since to dream is all my joy. 
Let not reality destroy 
This mental, dear, deceitful calm I 

January f 1830. 




THE SPIRITS SONG. 



MERRILY up the cloud-capp'd rock, 
Merrily, merrily, down the lea, 
Where mom sits wringing her dew-steep'd locks. 
Who will come wander awhile with me ? 

Who will come o'er the salt-sea foam. 
Where the nautilus floats with the swan-white sail; 
Where mermaids sing in their sparry caves,- 
And fling your cares to the reckless gale ? 

Have mortals wrong'd you, or do you mourn 
For rosy lips, or some deep blue eye ? 
There's a redder hue from the rising sun, 
A purer blue in the brightning sky. 



44 The Spirit's Song. 

Day-break hath wept a radiant show'r, 
Her trembling tears hang bright on the thorn^ 
The white doe is bounding through the wood, 
Roused from her lair by the hunter's horn. 

The sea-gull sports on the warm green wave, 
The drops leap high from his wings of grey,- 
Then laugh at the sorrows you leave behind, — 
On the wings of morning away, away ! 

1827. 



THE PORTRAIT. 

nnHE antique hall is dark and lone, 

Its days of pride and state are gone ; 
The voice of revelry is mute, 
As minstrel's harp and lady's lute I 
Yes — all is gloom, save where one beam 
Doth through yon painted window stream, 
And mildly pure and dimly bright, 
It casts a still and hallo w'd light, 
Where on the wall, in ancient state, 
Done by some artist out of date. 
Dimmed by the hand of many years. 
In frame of dusky gold appears 
The picture of — no matter whom. 
Since he is tenant of the tomb ! 
How beautiful that face, how gay 
The witching smiles that o'er it play ! 
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The picture breathes ! — one hand is now, 

Parting the dark curls on that brow ! 

I see a living thing of light, 

That Age, nor Death, nor Care can blight 1 

But no, — that faultless form is cold, 

Long, long the wheels of Time have roU'd, 

Above his silent monument : 

Where m his marble mansion pent. 

He, and his joys, and carea have slept. 

With those that o'er his memory wept. 

Yon beam upon the canvass shed 

Shews but the semblance of the dead. 

And thus doth mem'ry cast a ray 

O'er what was beautiful and gay, 

And charm'd the heart and fled away I 

Thus smiling with a light serene 

She haunts the spot where joy has been, 

And robed in radiant beams like this 

Revisits former scenes of bliss. 

1827. 



THE 

TRAVELLER AND THE HERMIT. 

Traveller. 

MY spring of life was fresh and green, 
My heart was light, my steps were free, 
As ripen'd thistles' feath'ry down 
That softly trembles on the lea. 
But now alas 1 where'er I go. 
My heavy heart is full of woe ! 



For I have wander'd long and far. 
And dwelt in many a foreign clime ; 
And mark'd how innocence will fall 
While proudly rears the crest of crime. 
How smooth for some life's stream will glide. 
Whilst others stem a troubled tide I 
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I saw two infant girls at play, 

And both were smiling fresh and fair, 

As though their youog and harmless breasts 

Could ne'er be torn with cank'ring care. 

Now years have past, and one lives on. 

With pleasure crown'd, and one is — ^gone. 

I saw a mansion proud and strong, 

I look'd within, the lamps shone bright. 

The voice of revelry was loud, 

The wine-cup sparkled high that night. 

Without I saw a wretched man. 

Palsied with age, poor, sick, and wan. 

I sought the forest's thickest gloom, 
A herd of wild deer past me by ; 
They seem'd to rule their sylvan realm 
With head erect, and wanton eye. 
Then one was parted from the rest, 
An arrow tore his bleeding breast. 

I heard a song of melody. 

It was a captive lark that sang, 

Whilst near his prison from the com 



THE Hermit. 49 

Unbarr'd aiellow minstrel sprang. 
Two trees grew stately side by side : 
One's lopped. — One still waves on in pride. 

Hermit. 

Rail not 'gainst the laws of fate : 

Heav'n decrees, and we must bear. 

Who shall tell the Lord of all 

Whom to punish, whom to spare ? * 

Nor fall Affiction's blows, I ween. 

The heaviest where they most are seen. 

Think'st thou the child whose life was ta'en, 

Scaped not a thousand after woes ? 

In mercy oft the hand of fate 

Nips the young blossom ere it blows. 

And she that lives may feel within. 

The secret pangs of grief or sin. 

Nor dream that revelry is joy, 
Oft sorrow haunts the festive hall. 
While patience softens pain and age, 
And sheds a placid light on all. 

H 
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Yes, brighter verdure decks the sod 
When they beneath have kiss'd the rod. 

And judgment oft m vengeance falls 
On those who well deserve its sting ; 
Or if it yet awMe forbear, 
The grave a bitterer doom may bring : 
The lot of all can ne'er be bright ; 
Then trust the Power that rules aright 

1829. 



LINES 

SUGGESTED BY THE DRAMATIC REPRESENTATION 
AT PRIOR PARK, JULY 8TH 1835. 

AYE, drop the curtain, close the scen^, 
But mem'ry shall retabi 
The heart-felt pleasures of to-night 
And trace them o'er again. 
Nor hath the drama here forgot 
To prove her wonted power 
In spells which o'er the mind she casts 
To charm the passing hour. 
No I classic Shakespeare's muse divine 
Has bade the plaudit sound, 
And song in many a melting heart 
An answering echo found. 



52 Lines. 

And wit and well-directed mirth 
Perchance have chased awhile 
The cloud that hung on sorrow's brow, 
And changed it to a smile* 
The embryo talents cherish'd here, 
And yet unknown to fame, 
In fields of future enterprise 
The laurel wreath may claim. 
And that which seems in boyhood's hour 
A faint and dawning light. 
May yet with clear meridian blaze, 
Shine forth as noon-day bright. 
,For all the Arts are sister pow'rs 
And joining hand in hand, 
Their spells uniting, side by side. 
And closely link'd they stand. 
And those the histrionic muse 
Now leads with hope and pride. 
May thread their upward way to fame. 
Through paths as yet untried ; 
Yet ere the varied scenes of life 
Shall fade and pass away. 
Still find that fate allots to all 
Their seY^ral parts to play: 
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And while the cares of after years 
Their busy thoughts engage 
Own (as the bard of old hath sung) 
That " all the world's a stage." 

Jtdy, 1835. 



STANZAS. 

ON summer nights when wmds are stiU, 
And moonlight tips the haunted hill, 
Where tiny fays that dance unseen 
Leave mystic rings of withered green, 
Oh I then, dear love, I'll dream of thee ! 

When the silver dews are weeping. 
And the pale-eyed flowers are sleeping. 
But the wakeful nightingale 
Warbles in the lonely vale, — 
Oh I then, dear love, I'll dream of thee ! 

But now, while winter-winds are high 
And tempests cloud the darken'd sky, 
When all without is drear and chill, 
And all within but breathes of ill, 
Now, noWf I cannot dream of thee. 
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Alas ! and why should fancy stray 
To fleeting bliss that would not stay, 
Thought vainly wanders o'er the past 
Since fate for us the die has cast ; 
Then wherefore should I dream of thee ? 

Oh I dreams can well awhile replace 
The scenes that fancy loves to trace, 
And night's enchanted hours repay 
Each waking pang of weary day, — 
Yes, — sweetly will I dream of thee. 

Bathf January y 1836. 



SONNET. 

THOU lovely vision, with thine eyes of blue, 
And golden hair that waveth in my dreams, 
The past, — how little like the past it seems. 
While fancy still can vanish'd bliss renew ! 
I scarcely can believe such scenes are over 
As busy mem'ry bids me view once more ; 
Nor have I heart to meet another lover. 
For hope is singing of her golden store, 
And thought unbidden flies the wild waves o'er; 
On restless pinion seeking that dear isle 
Where oft at eve upon the shellnstrewn shore 
Fve stray'd with thee, and met thine angel smile. 
Say, doth thine heart yet warmly beat for me ? 
Alas, I cannot choose, but ponder still on thee. 

Bath, January y 1836. 



VERSES. 

NAY urge me not, dear Robin, 
It now were vain to wed, 
Wouldst weave a festal garland 
Of leaves by Autumn shed ? 
Thou know'st that I am dying. 
My days are numbered here, 
I shall not live to greet thee 
When dawns the coming year I 
Tis hard, when youth is smiling. 
And all looks glad and gay. 
To be j&rom all who love us 
Thus early snatch'd away. 
I thought to be thy bride. 
And share thy lot with thee. 
And fancy fram'd a future 
I was not doom'd to see. 



58 Verses. 

And yet I dare not murmur, 

Sii\ce Heav'n's decrees are just, 

And point to erring mortals 

Where they should put their trust. 

Consumption's hand is on me, 

And warns me day by day 

How low is life's still river 

That silent ebbs away. 

But Robin, dearest Robin, 

When crown'd by sunny Hours, 

May comes again to bless you 

With her store of snow-white flow'rs ; 

When round the pole where garlands 

And ribbons gay are seen. 

To tHe sound of rustic music 

The dancers beat the green ; 

/ shall not be there, Robin, 

I shall not then be there. 

Yet think how last May-morning 

We tripp'd a joyous pair ! 

Where Sabbath-bells are ringing. 

Inviting man to pray. 

And slowly through the church-yard 

Thou passest on thy way. 
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Pause where thy Jessy slumbers 
Beside the cold grey stone, 
And do not, dearest Robin, 
Forget me when Tm gone ! 

Bathf January y 1836. 



FAR AWAY ! 

YES, fiar away from me thou art. 
Beyond yon blue and trackless sea ; 
Yet shruL wLin this bursting heart 
Lie buried feelings link'd with thee : 
I gaze across the bounding spray, 
And grieve that thou art far away ! 

In smiles we met, and hope was high 
When last, by stealth, we breathed "farewell; 

Nor knew that grief must wake the sigh 
That soon each lab'ring breast would swell. 

Now, hopeless, day succeeds to day, — 

Time flies, — but thou art far away ! 



Ah me ! on earth we meet no more ; — 
We cannot be what we have been ; 
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And all, save one dear distant shore. 

To me is now a vacant scene : 
Yet thither still my thoughts will stray, — 
Blest land, why art thou far away ? 

And they have parted us ! — yet ne'er 

Can we in absence prove untrue I 
Methinks thy spirit charms the air 

That wanders o'er those waters blue : — 
A voice within me seems to say 
Thou musest on me far away ! 

And oft in dreams before me rise 
The shades of joys that once were mine : 

We look into each other's eyes, — 

Once more my hand is clasp'd in thine. 

But when I bid the vision stay, 

I wake — and thou art far away I 

But there's a world where peace and love 
Shall wipe away each starting tear ; 

Nor shall our hearts record above 
The woes, the wrongs that sear'd them here. — 

And when for that blest hour I pray, 

I feel it is not far away I 

Bath, January 5, 1835. 




THE SECRET GRIEF. 

THERE is a grief disturbs my rest. 
That grief I will not tell to thee ; 
But oft as e'er I brood alone 
Its shape of fear returns to me. 

It haunts me in the twilight dim, 
I hear it in the whispering gale. 
It floats upon the wide wild sea, 
I see it in the moonlight pale. 

Where'er I move it mocks me still. 
And once, amid my heart's despair, 
I vainly sought a distant land. 
And thought it might not track me there. 

Tis true indeed I saw no more 

The scenes which first had waked my pain, 
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But there amid a festive hall 

The spectre cross'd my steps again. 

Regret and fear are at its side, 
It wounds me as it passes by ; — 
I tremble at its withering glance, 
I dread to meet its charmed eye ! 

And yet at times it wears the form 
Of pleasures known in former years, 
And looks, methinks, like memory, — 
But mem'ry seen through misty tears ! 

Then clad in shadowy veil, again, 
It comes like some impending ill. 
It changes oft ; — yet oh ! through aU 
I trace my soul's tormentor still ! 

Oh would that fabled draught were mine 
Which Sadak sought beyond the main. 
Then should my secret grief be known. 
And I might rest and not complain ! 

Bathf January 2, 1834. 



STANZAS. 

A SECRET pledge we gave 
In a secret hour we met. 
And all we hoped and all we swore 
/ shall not soon forget. 

Farewell, lost love, farewell ! 

We thought to meet again 
Though hard it was to sever. 
But that vain dream is past and gone. 
We parted, — and for ever. 

For ever, then, farewell 1 

Great Heav'n ! my heart is breaking. 
And the grave-stone waits for me, — 
But never may'st thou know that I 
Have died for giief, and thee I 

Weep not, but oh, farewell ! 

Baih, Tebruary 8, 1834. 



STANZAS. 



YES, many a rolling year is fled, 
And time hath wrought his change on me, 
Smce leaning o'er thy dying bed, 
My first warm tears I dropt on thee. 

A child I was, and though I wept, 
Twas but to mark thy face of pain, — 
i watch'd thee when thou long hadst slept, 
And thought thou yet wouldst wake again. 

They bade me ne'er on thee to call. 
They dress'd me in a sable vest ; 
I saw a black and gloomy* pall. 
Nor knew that thou wert there at rest. 

I miss'd thy voice, — I sought in vain 
Thy darken'd room, thy vacant bed, — 

K 
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They said we should not meet agaui. 
And then I knew that thou wert dead. 

I well remember how I pmed. 
That thou no more couldst rove with me 
To breathe the vagrant summer wind, 
Or sport beside our own blue sea. 

Since then I've trod a slipp'ry track, 
Through hope and fear, through joy and woe ; 
And now I would not call thee back 
To this vain, troublous world below ! — 

But wait for me a little while, 
And I will not my steps delay ; 
For mercy yet with Heav'nly smile 
Shall wipe each starting tear away. 

Yes, — where the cool deep waters flow 
Far hence by life's unfading tree. 
Wait for me. — I to thee shall go, — 
But thou wilt not return to me ! 

Bathf November \Qy 1833. 



TO GENEVIEVE. 

O "GENEVIEVE, how far away 
Amidst yon waste of dancing spray 
In beauty smiles that isle we lov'd, 
When erst along its shores we rov'd, 
And talk'd of blissful things together 
In the joyous summer weather ! 
Then life and all its dreams were new, 
And fancy fairy-pictures drew ; — 
Nor dwelt a fear in either heart 
That time or fate could bid us part. 
Yet came the hour when we no more 
Might roam along that happy shore, 
And each a separate land must seek — 
The warm salt tears upon our cheek : - 
We wept ; but hope can quickly dry 



68 To Genevieve. 

The drops that steep the youthful eye ; 

Nay, when the boundmg heart is warm, 

E'en tears and sorrow have theu- charm ! 

We deem'd not then that clhne or wave 

Could part us long, my Genevieve I 

But years had past, and change had come 

Since we had left our happy home ; 

And thou didst wear a clouded brow, 

And thou hadst pledg'd the nuptial vow* 

And young, fair children climbM thy knee 

When next in grief I gazed on thee ! 

But why didst list, when thou wert told 

That I had grown untrue or cold ? 

Or why believe I could forget 

Those hours that live in Mem'ry yet. 

Though long my star of hope is set ? 

Again we parted, and for ever ; 

But 'twas not fate that bade us sever. 

This parting was not like our last ; 

For now youth's warm vain dreams were past. 

And sooth ! 'twas but to fly from pain, 

We swore we would not meet again. 

Yet oft at dead of night I rise 
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To gaze upon the moon-lit skies ; 
With chasten'd heart review the past, 
And think ^^ not long this life shall last I" 
Then calm resigned, on bended knee 
I breathe a secret pray'r for thee. 

. 1834. 



MOONLIGHT. 

THE Moon is up ; — and with her vestal smile 
Looks down upon the silent depth of waves. 
While tipp'd with silver, far away, the hills 
Rest tranquil as the dreams of Innocence ! 
'Tis such a night as we would single out, 
If it were granted us to choose the hour, 
Our pangless souls should pass from eardi to 

Heav'n. 
There seems a still enchantment in the air, 
As though good spirits were abroad unseen 
To guard our steps, and bring us gentle thoughts. 
And yet, mine own sweet Eva, I have heard 
That same fair silver Moon hath look'd on deeds. 
Which, but to speak of, would unnerve thy frame. 
How could thy gentle spirit e'er believe 
That guilty ones have shunn'd the bright-eye'd day, 



Moonlight. 7 1 

And sought the sacred hour of night for sin ? 
E'en now perchance, yon pale and holy orb 
That stills our souls into a chasten'd peace, 
Beyond those biUows guides some trembling wretch 
To dye the innocent unconscious earth ^ 
With a dread crimson stain no time shail purge ! 
Oh I foul, dark deeds are done beneath the Moon ! 

1834. 
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* 



SOFT are thy dreams, O Innocence I Like dew 
That falls of summer-eves, thy slumbers steal 
Over the unstain'd bosom, the untouchM 
Of this world's manifold distracting cares, 
Ere time misused or feelings misapplied 
Have left us all unlike what once we were ! 
Yes, gentle is that sleep which shuts the lids 
Of eyes that have not leamM to watch and weep 
For sorrows past, or trials yet to come I 
Yet while the blessing lasts, who prizes it ? 
We prize it not, nor heed it till 'tis gone, 
And then we look back with an aching heart, 
And vainly wish to call it ours once more I 



Bath, 1834. 



NO MORE. 

WILD, wond'rousworldof dreams ! Last night 
I wander'd on its shadowy strand, 
And there a still unearthly light' 
Lay sleeping on th' ideal land. 
There saw I visions of the past, 
Friends, hopes, long buried' ! vanish'd bliss 
And fairy hours too bright to last, 
That deign to haunt a world like this 

No more ! 



Methought I kiss'd a fair-hair'd child, 
I knew her and I loved her well. — 
Enthrall'd m early transport wild 
I felt, and oh ! I blest the speD ! 
Twas sweet to be a child again, 
While Time flew by on halcyon wing. — 

L 
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Yet noWj though sorrow vex my brain, 
Vd wish to be that mindless thing 

No more . 

I dream'd again. My first false love 
Before my heated vision came. 
I saw him robed in beauty move, 
I caught his dark wild eyes of flame. 
He sat beside me. — I was blest. 
I heard his vows : — My heart believ'd, — 
His falsehood haunted not my rest, — 
And yet — 'tis well to be deceiv'd 

No more ! 

And once again I dream'd. My lyre 
Beneath my touch melodious rung, 
My kindling soul was all on fire ! — 
Of laurel-wreathed Fame I sung I 
I heard my praise. — All Hope, all Joy 
Around me shed their warmest beam. 
Then came this world's dull damp alloy, — 
The charm was broke I — I knew my dream 

No more ! 
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Thus through life's changeful scenes we stray, 
We dream, but we must wake at last. — 
Youth's vain delusions glide away, — 
And it is best, when they are past ! 
Why grieve ? Tis Reason's voice we hear. 
Heaven guides us, — other joys we seek. 
We journey tow'rd a brighter sphere, 
Where tears shall stain the pilgrim's cheek 

No more ! 

September 10, 1832. 



SONG. 

YES, fill the bowl and sing me now 
The song I lov'd in former years. 
'Tis long methinks since we have met, — 
Then dim not now mine eye with tears ! 

Look out on yonder silver moon 
That tips with light the dewy trees, 
And think how many times we've roved, 
Together on such nights as these ! 

If since those hours of youth and joy 
Some clouds have burst o'er thee and me, 
Forget them now, my treasured friend, — 
We'll be, ai$ we were wont to be ! 
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But why thus pass the untasted cup ? 
Its purple drops are sparkling bright, — 
Nor pledged I to the memory 
Of— those who are not here to night ! 

And canst- not sing my favourite air? 
Thy lips give forth a broken tone ; — 
For oh ! when last that song we heard 
Twas breath'd by one that's dead and gone ! 

Ah ! stay ; — I erred to think that mirth 
For us could cheer life's desert scene ; — 
We may not now the past forget, 
Yet cannot be what we have been ! 

Tor^ August 7, 1833. 



THE PILGRIM OF LIFE. 

THERE was a little child at break of day 
Roving along a valley, culling flowers 
Not yet unfolded, and bright, gaudy flies 
He ofttimes caught in sport and cast away. 
Lightly he tripp'd, a young, glad, hoping thing, — 
Yet ever and anon his ruddy lips 
Lisp'd forth these words, " I wish I were a man 1 *' 

The sun had left th' horizon, and the dew 
Was melted from the harebell, when apace 
The boy to manhood grown walk'd blithly on, 
And traced a winding pathway up a hiU. 
Friends met him on his way, but as he went 
Some parting from him, breath'd a light adieu. 
And took a different road : — and some look'd 
chang'd. 
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Yet pass*d he onward, — now through some rude 

break 
Foremg his way, — now fording some rough stream, 
And now he stood amid the peopled streets 
Of a Metropolis, where busy crowds 
Toil'd with unceasing motion, whilst his mind 
Took colour from the scenes in which he mov'd. 
The world's tired citizen he took his part 
In all around him, prest with many cares. 
Yet hoping, striving, and excited still. 
High on the summit of the hill where rose 
The city walls, with faded brow he tum'd 
And paus'd to catch a dim and distant view. 
Of the green valley where he oft had stray'd 
In happy childhood ; — ^then with dull regret 
He sighing murmur'd, — " Would I were a boy ! " 

The scene is chang'd : — it is the hour when night 

Is chasing daylight from the fading sky. 

And in th' horizon's verge some ling'ring clouds 

Of clear cold crimson show the sun is set. 

It is a winter's ev'ning ; — earth looks blank : 

Low moaning winds sweep chill across the plain. 

And search the tatter'd garb of yon old man 
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Whose foot is in the waves of that broad stream 
Tha( lies before him, — deep, and black, and cold. 
Would he retrace his steps ? Ah no I ah no ! 
For he hath trod a long and slipp'ry path ; 
And see, beyond the river, through the gloom 
A light is breaking, and it dawns from Heav'n ! 



STANZAS. 

IT cannot be no eyes are bright 
But those dark orbs of thine, 
The m3rriads have not lost their light 

That nightly round me shine, 
And yet to me none ever seem 
To scatter sunshine as they beam. 

It cannot be no voice is sweet 

Of all that whisper round ; 
Tis strange that none mine ear should meet 

That hath a welcome sound. 
Still Mem'ry echoes that low tone, 
The music of thy lips alone. 

ril not believe one form alone 
Can rival sculpture's art, 

M 
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• 
As though the animated stone 

To breathing Ufe should start. 

Ah ! no, in other forms than thine 

Shall beauty liure all eyes but mine ! 

Oh, many a glance is flashing round, 
Though none hath charms for me ; 

And voices breathe with dulcet sound. 
Unheeded though they be. 

And forms are of the Grecian mould. 

Though I look on them calm and cold. 

Methinks it is a wondrous thing 

This magic undefined. 
Which makes our hearts and feelings cling 

To one of all our kind, — 
This spring whose source we cannot prove,- 
This secret mystery of love ! 

I threaded thus the mazy dance. 

Mid scenes of festive bliss. 
When first I met thy meaning glance, 

Just such a night as this ; 
But sullen coldness clouds my brow. 
For, woe is me ! where art thou now ? 
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I turn away ; — a welcome scene 

Now meets my weary eyes ; 
I look upon the moon-lit green, 

And on the placid skies. 
And now I tread the winding shore 
Where we did part to meet no more ! 

Though melancholy thoughts arise, 

I feel a soft relief, 
For here I need not check my sighs, 

Nor hide the show of grief. 
Nor blush to murmur forth apart 
My utter loneliness of heart. 

And well I love this witching hour, 

When most of thee I dream; 
And charm'd by thought and fancy's pow'r, 

I think each starry beam 
That meets my fix'd and heav'nward view, 
Far hence perchance, thou watchest too ! 

1831. 



SONG. 



I'VE wander'd many a summer's night 
When melting beam'd the pale moonshine, 
As fair and with as soft a light 
As when it kiss'd that brow of thine. 
Yet oh ! though rmnCry oft may dwell 
On many a look and ling'ring tone, 
When woman breath'd that word " farewell," — 
Sweet girl, my heart records but one 1 

And I at many shrines have knelt. 
And many a lip in lightness prest ; 
But thine alone the touch, could melt, 
The chilling coldness of my breast. 
And oft have song and dance beguil'd 
The bitter moments I have known : — 
Upon the m3rriad I have smiled^ 
But I have only wept for one ! 
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They think this world hath charms for me, 
They say that all my heart may share ; — 
But know not that in dreams I see 
Thee only, — ^more than angels fair ! 
They little guess how weak the pow'r 
Of all beneath yon glorious sun. 
To charm beyond the passing hour 
A wretch who never loved but one ! 

When years are past and I shall sleep. 
Untouched alike by joy or woe. 
In some far land where few will weep. 
Or pause to ask who sleeps below ; — 
Long lost one, may these lines be grav'd 
Upon my pale sepulchral stone. 
Misjudged, for many he has liv*d 
Unknown, unmoum'd he died for one ! 

1830. 



STANZAS. 

OHOW I long to lie at peace 
Beneath the green earth's quiet sod, 
Where not an earth-bom care can break 
• My dreams of God ! 

I fain would close these weary eyes, 
That long have shed the fruitless tear ; 
In thee, O grave, the oppressor's voice 
I shall not hear. 



I think on those I've loved and lost, 
And pine with them once more to be ; 
This world is now a joyless scene, 
A blank to me ! 
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Oh I be my many faults forgiven, 
Though wand'ring lights my steps beguil'd ; 
Father, oh ! take me to thy rest, — 
Take back thy child ! 

Bathy November 2, 1834. 



THE BROKEN SPIRIT. 

" The cheerful heart now broken." — T. Moobe. 

THERE is a cloud upon her brow. — 
The shade of thought hath rested there ! 
Her alter'd cheek is wan and pale ; — 
'Tis withered by despair ! 

And slow her noiseless footsteps steal 
Along her father's ancient hall ; 
The marble pavement gives not back 

The echo of their fall. • 

Amid the vain and thoughtless crowd, 
She joins not in the mazy dance. 
She smiles not when they gaze on her, — 
She gives not glance for glance. 
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Yet, she had once the gayest heart 
That ever throbb'd with warm delight, 
The lightest foot that ever tripp'd 
Where festal lamps were bright. 

Oh ! she is changed and silent now, 
No music charms her listless ear : — 
Save when they sing one haunting strain 
'Twas once her joy to hear. 

And then a wild and passing pain 
Will dart across her wand'ring mind. 
And all the day that pang will leave 
Its darken'd trace behind. 

The friends who sought her once fall off. 
For sorrow pleases not the gay : 
Yet these she heeds not, nor bath part 
In creatures vain as they. 

Poor girl ! she moves as in a dream ; — 
She weeps, — ^but few have seen her weep ; 
Her soul's beloved are in the grave, 
And she with them would sleep. 

N 
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Still night by night, she seeks her tow'r 
To gaze upon the silent Heav'n ; — 
Reviews the errors of her heart, 
And prays to be forgiv'n. 

But earthly hope she feels no more ; 
For grief hath bound her in its chain ; 
The broken spirit cannot rise, — 
Nor claim the past again I 

Bath, January 9, 1835. 



ROMANCE. 

ROMANCE hath aye a still and secret charm, 
That steals upon the heart, like music heard 
Far distant in the spheres and not of earth ; 
She hath a thousand vivid fantasies 
Bright structures by Imagination rear'd, 
Which, like the sun-beam, are but gilded air. 
Who hath not felt an agoniz'd delight 
In poring o'er some melancholy tale. 
When sympathetic feeling grows more strong 
Till ev'ry pulse beats quick with warmer life ? 
Is't not soft balm when wearied by the toils. 
The wrongs that cloud the path of real life. 
To turn aside with mmd unchain'd and free. 
And thread the flow'ry mazes of Romance ? 
There are some dreams, by far more exquisite 
Than aught that we can touch or look upon. 
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Aught known or palpable to human sense : 
To sit alone, and view the vestal Moon 
Shed on the quiet Earth her peaceful light ; 
To muse in solitude and silent shades. 
And list to some piire fountain's babbling sound ; 
To gaze on Nature, and to feel her charms ; 
To gather unsubstantial joy from all ; — 
And when we mingle with the human race 
To fancy grace and goodness, none possess. 
Sure this is bliss, yes, yes, such dreams are bliss ; 
But then the waking ! — Oh ! the pang b keen. 
To draw aside the veil, to look and see 
The sick'ning darkness which the scene presents. 
The waking's sadder than the dream is sweet. 
Then yield not to the slumber which betrays, 
Nor trust th' insidious pow'r, that ends in pain. 
I knew a m^den once, whose mind was fraught 
With all the visions of the Witch Romance, 
And they betray'd her, till she grew a thing 
Of melancholy sorrowing, whose life 
Was as a circle formed of wretchedness. 
Whilst on this earth we dwell, 'tis meet that we 
Should be as others are, nor spurn the lot 
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Which Fate ordains for all who breathe below. 
Let not thine heart seek out unreal joys, 
But turn aside to peaceful calm Content, 
Nor trust such wily vanity again. 

1828. 



EXCITEMENT. 

GIVE me excitement ! Let me feel again ! 
Return me back the transports I have known, 
The quick emotion, the heart-bounding hope, 
The wild, the thrilling joy that fired me once. 
Or since joy comes so seldom, give me pain. 
The warm, the passionate ecstasy of woe. 
But still arouse me, make me feel again I 
For any change were better than this gloom, 
This icy chain that clings around my heart. 
I am as though I were a statue placed 
Upon its cold and marble pedestal, 
With all things moving round it ; men and women. 
Scenes of rejoicing or heart-rending woe. 
Sunshine and darkness, and the coiirse of seasons ; 
Yet standing all unmoved, without sensation. 
I once did feel too keenly, and I strove 
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With an unswerving watchfulness to chase 

My inward torturer, sensibility. 

I did my work too surely, and few years 

And some ill fortune all this change hath wrought. 

But yesternight I read a stirring tale 

That at one season would have drawn my tears, 

And made my pulses beat quick'ning for int'rest. 

But now I scarcely heeded how 'twould end. 

They in my presence lately breathed a name 

Which once had chill'd my blood and blanch'd my 

cheek. 
When I had fled for miles rather than hear it. 
But now I heard it, and I heard unmoved I 
E'en at the house of pray'r, a heart less warm 
I offSer up, and grieve at my indiflTrence. 
I said ill fortune wrought the change ; but no : 
The failure of some wild ill founded hopes 
Cannot be term'd ill fortune. Could I trace 
Some fitting cause for my indifference, 
'Twere some relief: for fate is not to blame. 
Nature hath cast a causeless spell upon me. 
But what is this I say ? E'en while I speak 
I rouse myself into a warmer life. 
My heart expands, — and I do feel again ! 



REVERIES. 



I. 



THOU bright and blue-eyed Morn, the first 
Glad ray that bsues from thy car, 
Doth through the dun horizon bursty 
And tint immeasured space afar. 
The startled night hath heard thy voice, 
And sullen Darkness lifts her veil ; 
At thy approach the lands rejoice. 
And dew-drops steep each grassy dale. 
The distant hills are ting'd with light. 
Their tops have caught thine earliest rose. 
And Nature, still half hid from sight. 
Is waking from her late repose. 
Thus when dark Slander's clouds are past. 
The dawn of op'ning Truth we see I 
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Thus long-lost Rapture breaks at last 
The icy chains of Misery 1 
'Twere strange to mark each sev'ral lot 
This coming day will usher in, — 
By some unmark'd, and soon forgot, 
While others rise to woe or sin. 
And some will hail its welcome light, 
And, gazing on the eastern skies. 
Bless ev'ry moment's winged flight 
Till mom shall greet their longing eyes. 
And some there be in dungeons pent 
Who may not look on it, nor feel 
The warm and genial element 
With balmy softness o'er them steal ; — 
Nor know what bliss it is to view 
The crystal lake, the em'rald plain, 
The burnish 'd, clear expanse of blue. 
And all that joys the heart and brain. 
With some its mem'ry long will stay, 
Recalling scenes of care or strife ; 
And some in future years will say 
This day first called them into life. 
And, weary, on the couch of death. 
The sufiTring wretch long spent with pain, 

o 
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This morn may yield his struggling breath, 

Nor see the light return again. 

Tis weU ! 'Tis weU ! Whatever befall, 

Life, death, or pain, or joy, or woe, — 

One Sun of Mercy lights us all, — 

One Heav'n shines o'er this earth below ! 



II. 



Oh ! there are many thorns and briers 

That choke the paths through which we stray ; 

Delights, and hopes, and vain desires. 

What are they ? — ^Things that pass away. 

Alas I what we have cherish'd most. 

What most we've prized, what most we've sought, 

If once their gay enchantment's lost, 

They do but grieve back-glancing thought 1 

There is a woe that doth not spring 
From stem Affliction, but doth find 
New pow'r in each imagining. 
That darkly haunts the restless mind. 
It is a cold and heavy chain, — 
A dull and silent pang, a smart 
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Without a wound, a nameless pain, 
A worm that gnaws the sufiTring heart. 

Oh ! that there were some distant isle 
Where I might dwell alone and free, 
Where Hope ne'er enters to beguile, 
Nor Fear comes link'd with Misery. 
Down on some mossy bank I'd lie. 
And bathe my brow with pearly dew ; 
Or gazing on the tranquil sky 
Seek quiet from its peaceful blue. 

I'd cease the mazy toil of thought. 
Unconscious, save that life is sweet. 
And heeding nor rememb'ring aught. 
Bend o'er the wild flow'rs at my feet ; 
And all unknowing and unknown, 
To Mem'ry and to feeling dead. 
Say to the rocks, — " Ye are my throne ! " 
And to the world, — *• Regret is fled 1 " 

I would I were yon glitt'ring fern 
That sparkles in the morning ray, 
Or yonder golden flow'rs that turn 
To meet the glorious orb of day. 
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Would I were thou, thou sensitive 
Green plant, like thee I'd live and die ; 
Yet, not like thee, I would not live 
The slave of sensibility ! 

Poor plant, thy all too tender leaves 
Beneath my ruder touch droop down, 
Alas ! alas ! my heart it grieves 
To see thy verdant freshness flown. 
But stay, — ^few moments now are fled 
And truant life returns again : 
Ah no I fair thing, thou wert not dead. 
That paleness blaneh'd thee o'er in vain. 

And thus it is the human heart, 

Sear'd in the hour of shame or grief. 

Feels all its gladsome life depart. 

And withers like this fragile leaf; 

But oh ! 'tis passing sad to see, 

Though flow'rs revive when life seems o'er. 

The wounded spirit, woe is me I 

Wakes from Despair's long trance no more I 
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III. 



Tis ev'ning, and the crescent Moon 
Is sailing through the ether grey, 
And earth is hush*d, as it would soon 
In very stillness pass away. 
Nought breaks the noiseless calm around. 
Save the last, plaintive, mellow note 
Of some sweet flute, whose distant sound 
Along the quiet air doth float. 

Music, thou enchantress wild, 
How dull and cold that soul must be 
That e'er could hear thy cadence mild, 
Nor breathe an answering sigh to thee ! 
Then to the heart thy voice appealing. 
In silence draws th' unbidden tear. 
Awakes each soften'd inmost feeling. 
And soothes the sad attentive ear. 

Yet not alone in measured strain, 

1 love thee, oft with thrilling sound. 
Thy clarions on the battle-plain 
Bid each elated heart to bound; 
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Then hurry, hurry to the fray, — 
And draw each weapon from its sheath I 
'Tis music charms the onward way 
Where warriors seek the laurel-wreath ! 

Or when the swelling organ rings. 
And the loud anthem soundeth clear, 
When the fiill choir harmonious sings, 
How sweet thy solemn tones to hear ! 
And welcome art thou when the mind 
Is in a train of pensive thought. 
While borne upon the sleepy wind. 
As now, thou floatest by unsought. 

But there's a music far more sweet 
Than sound that ear hath ever heard, 
When o'er our busy fancies fleet 
Some past, yet well remember' d word ;— 
A tale of happier hours, a sigh, — 
Or hopes we vainly bid depart, — 
These, these, have voiceless melody ; 
There is a music of the heart ! 
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IV. 

Oh ! what an eve is this I The bright, 
Last sun-beams of departed day 
Thron'd in a blaze of amber-light, 
In majesty have past away. 
The dew hangs chill on every leaf 
Where late I mark'd, with gazing eye, 
The shadowy boughs in dark relief 
Against the deep vermilion sky. 

Spirits who love the Moon and ride 
On her broad disk, methinks I hear 
Your rustling wings, or is't the tide 
Soft rippling, while ye hold your sphere ? 
However blest that sphere may be. 
Earth at this hour might draw ye thence ; 
Tis fair as men imagine ye. 
And calm as gentle Innocence! 

Thus let me muse, and sweetly dream 
Till this dark world be left behind. 
And all its soft'ning frowns shall seem 
Chimeras fading from the mind. 
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• 
Thus let me, led by Fancy bright, 

A strange enchanted land explore, 

Till that appear a path of light 

Which look'd a dreary blank before. 

Yes, — Fancy with her magic wand 
Can conjure up unreal bliss, 
And winged Thought can soar beyond 
His dwelling in a world like this. 
What though such dreaming soon be o'er, 
And tears our waking eye-lids steep ? 
When Fancy lends her aid no more 
It is his lot, — and Man must weep ! 



GENIUS. 

YES I there are moments that will bid us pause 
And ask, whence springs that impulse wild 
and strange 
That throbs but in the gifted ones of earth I 
We call it genius ; but it is a spell 
That works for good or ill ; — a living fire, 
Like the magician's flame, that oft unseen 
Burns on in shades remote, or dreary caves. 
Where all beside is dark ; — yet it doth bum ! 
Or much methinks 'tis like some hidden spring, 
Which, from its secret deep and unknown source, 
Flows on unceasing, while its fretful wares 
Still hurry onward, murmuring as they go ; 
Nor rest upon their track, though it should lie 
Through drear benighted vales: — though rocks 
pppose 

p 
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And turn them from their course; but still flow on, 
Till, dashing into light, — on fame's wide sea, 
They catch the burning gaze of bright-eyed noon 1 

Genius, thou wond'rous and oft fatal pow'r, 
What visions floated through his * youthful brain, 
Whom, when a low-born and untutor'd boy. 
Thou cam'st to woo, and bid him dream of Hope, — 
Hope — that sang far away in fairy-land 1 
Now he is gone, and numbered with the past 
Are all his dreams of fame, his hopes and fears, 
His virtues and his faults : a self-sought grave 
Hath closed on a career too briefly sped ! 
And thus it is, O Genius, with thy sons. 
Those gifted spirits, those inspired few. 
Who like the war-horse pressing 'gainst the steel 
That seeks his life, still madly cling to thee, 
The fondlier for the pain that thou dost cost ! — 
And such art thou, thou blessing and thou curse ! 

Bathy' September, 1834. 



♦ In allusion to C , whose untimely fate furnished a 

subject for the above lines. 




THE PRODIGAL. 

SAY, — who is he — yon dark-brow'd Hebrew 
youth, 
Who slow, with hesitating steps treads on 
Along his sun-dried path ? His brow is lined 
With the deep traces of excited thought. 
And on the earth are fixed his humid eyes. 
On whose deep dreamy orbs are written thoughts 
That brood upon the past : he moves like one 
Who pores on things he sees not. — He b young : — 
Then wherefore shakes the strong and manly limb, 
As though the griefs of years had stricken it ? 
In inward vision he beholds that home 
That he in folly left, when youth's wild dreams 
Were floating round his brain, and hope sang sweet 
Of joys to come that now are past and gone I 
He thinks on time mispent, and shame hath dimm'd 
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The brightness of his black and flashing glance. — 
He dreads to look upon his father's face, 
Or e'en to gaze upon those distant trees 
That wave beside the house his childhood loved. — 
Oh ! little dreams he from afar fond eyes 
Are watching him, while still he wends his way 
With doubts and fears oppress'd ! — And thus it is 
Some broken-hearted one would fain retrace 
The path that he in heedless youth had trod; 
And fears to ask for pardon ; while from Heav'n 
Th' all-pitying Father looks in mercy down 
And smiles upon his son — his Prodigal ! 

Bathy November 2, 1834. 




A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME, 

ALOW born maid, I bless'd my lot, 
I lov'd my father's flow'r-wreathed cot, 
For there I first beheld the day. 
And there my childhood used to play ; 
There planted I the first rose-tree 
That ever claim'd a care from me ; 
There oft, as shades of evening fell, 
I've sat to hear my mother tell 
Of lady fair, or wonderous tale 
Of spirit of the haunted vale ; 
And there was one 'twas bliss to meet 
Where hare-bells waved, and meadow sweet, 
Where o'er the yellow gorse swept by 
The fresh wind singing cheerily ! 
There oft I've mark'd my hunter bold 
From fern-leaves brush the dew-drops cold, 
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And swift as thought unbidden, tread 
The path that to the green-wood led. 

Though now of mean estate like me. 
Yet his was noble ancestry. — 
Dark frowning o'er the restless main. 
Where billows scour the wat'ry plain, 
High on the dim rocks' barren side 
A tower was seen ; — fit type of pride 
And pow'r, that now for ages long, 
By deeds of arms, and fraud, and wrong. 
Had won it from that line, whose name 
Its first lords bore in wealth and fame. 
And of that Une remain'd there none 
Save Rupert, fortune's injured child. 
The orphan youth, my gallant one. 
My hunter of the woodlands wild ; — 
Alone, — of all his race the last, — 
A wild-flow'r on the waters cast I 
Near him, if e'er a thought of pain 
Has left its impress on my brain, 
'Twas when in idle hour he told 
Of wars and daring feats of old ; 
When erst hb brave forefathers drew 
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The sword that oft the foeman slew. 

For then I mark'd his kindling eye 

Glance t'ward those towers that mock the sky, 

As though he fain their lord would be, 

And better use his pow'r, than he 

Who held them now. — ^'Twas well; — and yet 

I mark'd such day-dreams with regret ; 

" Should thesa things be, " thought I, and sighM, 

" He then might scorn me for his bride !" 

Not distant dwelt a holy sire 
Long dead to earth or vain desire. 
For aught save that blest world to come. 
His place of rest, his haven, home ! 
And he his sacred cell would leave 
To bid the selfish worldling grieve 
O'er things of seeming good, but joy 
For those he deem'd their worst alloy. 
And he in Rupert's ear would pour 
Divinest truths, and learned lore ; 
Or pray him cease the useless sigh 
For honours lost in times gone by. 
One evening as alone I stray'd 
Beside the green-wood's deepening shade. 
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Two voices on mine ear there fell. 

Oft heard, and oh I remember'd well. 

And one spake thus, — " My Son, forget 

Thy dreaming hopes, thy vain regret. 

I know wild fancies whisper thee 

Of wealth and lordly pageantry ! — 

If thine yon halls and lands, thy brow 

Might bear a weight it feels not now. 

How know'st thou ? Soon perchance the poor 

Might cry unaided at thy door. 

Thy cottage-maid thou might'st forsake : 

And think how hearts, sore grieved, may break ! 

All men seem strong at first, nor dream 

But they can ford temptation's stream ; 

They try, and they are lost ! — My son, 

Trust Heav'n, and say * Thy will be done ! ' " 

And Rupert answered, " Father, ne'er 

Could I misuse my plighted fair, — 

Nor crave I wealth, if not to be 

The friend of helpless misery 1" 

* # * * # 
Two years, — two changeful years were fled. 
And he was number'd with the dead, 
Who o'er those halls for many a day 
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Had ruled with ill-begotten sway : — 
A childless man had past unwept away. 

And Rupert now, the slighted heir. 
That castle's lord dwelt proudly there : 
And I trod lightly at his side, 
But father, — I was not his bride ! 
Yet think not that I priz'd his gold, 
Nor glittering state of pictured hall ! — 
For I look'd on them calm and cold, 
Heav'n knows I could have spum'd them all I 
But when I look'd into those eyes 
That mine had met, 'neath moon-light skies, 
And heard that voice which wooed me then, 
Repeat its wild'ring tones again — 
'Twas then my woman's heart gave way ; — 
But deeply have I rued that day ! 
And busy time was working still, — 
And good will ofttimes change to ill. — 
And pride will creep in unaware 
Where all was once untouch'd and fair, — 
And wealth will teach the mind to dwell 
On stores new-gain'd and prized too well. 
Rupert — such sadd'ning change was thine : 

Q 
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To mark it and to weep was mine ! 
When those we love in youth's bright day 
Are taken from this earth away, 
The sorrowing tear that dims our eye, 
Faith and one blessed hope may dry, — 
The hope to meet again I — but ne'er. 
Though we may mourn, can we despair. 
But when temptation's witching pow'r 
O'erwhelms us in the trying hour, — 
When good turns evil, this is grief 
That knows nor opiate nor relief! 

UNFINISHED. 



THE CONFESSIONAL. 

•^TT^IS morning's still enchanted hour, 

A And hark the deep-ton'd convent bell 
From silence breaks, with measured swell, 
In yonder gray and moss-dad tower. 
The drowsy dawn is hush'd and still — 
The shadow sleeps beside the hill 
While slant the mellow sun-beam falls, 
And tints with gold those cloister'd walls. 
That rest in light, aa calm and fair 
As though an angel's smile were there I 

Oh I who would deem that care could dwell 
An inmate of the sacred cell ? 
Or grief could there be glancing back 
On mem'ry's dim and dreary track ? 
Yet pale, abstracted, and alone. 
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Fix'd as some effigy of stone, 

Yon holy father silent stands 

With eyes uprais'd and clasped hands, 

As though in some unutter'd pray'r 

He sought a refuge from despair ! 

His form is bent, and streak'd with snow 

Wave the dark tresses o'er his brow ; — 

But age ne'er wrought the change. — ^Think not 

That time alone can work decay, 

When half its former strength forgot 

The firm nerve shrinks away ! 

Fine feelings crush'd, stem trials past, 

Hopes in their noon-day overcast. 

These, these upon his alter'd face. 

Have left theu- ne'er mistaken trace 1 

But now, awakening from his trance. 

He downward bends his kindling glance ; 

For pale and prostrate at his feet. 

In accents tremulously sweet, 

A mourner pours the wild confession 

Of her erring heart's transgression : 

" O 1 Father, here on suppliant knee. 

With buraing brain I bend to thee ; — 

And scorn not, frown not, though my pray'r 
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Be marr'd by madness — by despair — 

Yes, thou art cold and calm 1 '* — " Oh peace 1 

My daughter — cease these wanderings, cease. 

Here on religion's tranquil breast 

Grief, pain, or penitence has rest. 

And treasure in thine heart, my child. 

How toss'd upon the billows wild 

The ship was sinking, when for aid 

The lost disciples desp'rate pray'd, 

The Master gave the word — and sleep 

Fell on the tempest and the deep ! *' 

" Yes— father, I will tell thee all : 
Yet if perchance a tear should fall 
From these dim eyes, think not that still 
I love this troublous world of ill — 
No ! — ^by the grief that sears my brow. 
To-morrow brings the veil, the vow ; 
Look upon me, — I am one 
Whose day is o'er, whose race is run, 
Whose ruin'd heart hath liv'd to know 
The nothingness of all below. 
Shall I tell thee of the days 
When it was delight to live. 
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When bounding hope, or love, or praise 
Sang sweet of joys that youth could give ? 
Earth was then a garden fair, 
Blooming in its vernal spring, — 
I a bird that sported there. 
Nor deem'd that aught could clip my wing. 
I stayM not then to think how sorrow 
In clouds might bring a dreary morrow ; 
A weary traveller I stand 
Back gazing on a pleasant land. 
And caUing blissful things to mind 
That I have known and left behind ; 
Regret points toward the glowing scene 
And tells me what I might have been. 

" Young was I, and I lov'd : — we lov'd ; 
Yes, — I and one I will not name ; 
And well the lapse of years hath prov'd 
Me still in heart and faith the same. 
Though henceforth Heav'n each thought mu9t claim, 
Tis strange, how passing strange to dwell 
On fleeting gladness now no more. 
Of those vain morning dreams to tell 
Whose light and shade alike are o'er ; 
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I think on some long-vanish'd scene, 
And wonder how it e'er hath been ! 
Yet mem'ry's voice I hear — and still 
E'en now, amid my all of ill, 
I muse on hours of vanish'd bliss 
Too precious for a world like this ; 
But be it penance now to tell 
How sternly time could break the spell 
That hope and fancy weaved so well. 

" Ours was a holy love, and Heav'n 
Approved each pledge our faith had given, 
Nor fear'd we fate would long delay 
To deck with smiles our bridal day. 
For friendship long had knit the line 
Of his-my lover's race with mine. 
Alas ! dark feelings rose, and now 
A cloud was on my father's brow. 
My morning dream of hope was o'er, 
And I forbid to look once more 
On him, my true love ; prov'd and tried, 
Unchang'd, though all were chang'd beside. 
'Twas a dread time — no help was near. 
But useless grief and fever'd fear, 
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All told me I must part for ever 
With him I held on earth most dear. 
And I again must meet him never I 
I seem'd to waken from a trance 
Where I had met his heaven-lit glance ; 
And now was rous'd to mourn and sigh 
O'er scenes of blank reality ! 
And bitter is the pain to part 
From one the treasur'd of our heart, 
Whose smile of joy hath been the ray 
That Ut us through life's flow'r-strewn way. 
Drear is the sense of helplessness, — 
The lack of pow'r to ward the blow 
That mocks us in our weak distress, 
And lays hope's glittering structure low ! 
Yet holiest father chide me not, 
Though smooth thy way and calm thy lot. 
Nor judge the feelings. I have known 
From the hush'd stillness of thine owti! " 

" Peace, daughter — deem not thus at rest 
In bygone years this chasten'd breast. 
This world is sooth a changeful scene. 
Nor am I what I once have been. 
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Then hear me, still there is a power 
Upholds us in the trying hour, 
And hope when seeming dead will rise 
To wipe the tears from downcast eyes." 

'^ They bade us part — we breathed farewell, 
But early love had weaved a spell 
Too strong for chance to break, and oft 
The gentle eve in whispers soft 
Would soothe me as alone I stray'd 
Through some green vale or haunted shade ; 
When bygone visions of delight 
Would start on memory's dreaming sight, 
And round me throng all fresh and fast, 
Till I forgot the past was past. 

^^ It was a beauteous night in June, 
When nightingales that loved the moon 
Sat on the dewy boughs to sing. 
And warbled forth their plaintive tune 
In soft and mellow communing ; 
When, softer than the whisp'ring breeze, 
lliat sigh'd among the shadowy trees, 
I heard that voice, whose tones to me 

s 
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Were as a spell-wrought witchery. 

We met, and e'en though hope was vain. 

We still hoped on, and met again. 

" Time pass'd; but one remember'd mom, 
When I my lonely chamber sought, 
And fitful smiled, or sigh'd forlorn 
As swell'd the changeful tide of thought ; 
I saw my father at my side. — 
He eyed me with his glance of pride. 
And said the morrow's glorious sun. 
Ere he in heav'n his course had run, 
Must look on me a stranger's bride. 
I answer'd not, for terror stole 
With damp cold stillness o'er my soul; 
But inly swore that night to tell 
My fears to him who lov'd me well. 
In restless doubt, the livelong day 
With lagging footsteps stole away. 
But nightfall peaceful came at last. 
And down the accustom'd path I pass'd 
As stealthy as the impress caught 
From some half-form'd forbidden thought. 
I reach'd th* appointed spot : — the air 



\ 
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In lengthen'd sighs was wailing there, 

Like mem'ry brooding o'er despair. 

But clear and cold the moonlight shone, 

Illuming all it look'd upon 

With radiance such as spirits love 

When they have power on earth to rove. 

I waited long, — I gazed around, 

Mine ear drank in each distant sound. 

Yet heard no footstep, — ^he came not. 

Could he be false, or had forgot ? 

Ah no ! but low upon the ground 

A torn and blotted scroll I found : 

^ Farewell ! and bless another's love 

With fs^th long pledged to me. 

But ne'er believe that I can prove 

Thus cold and false to thee. 

I little deem'd thou couldst forget 

Our love, or hopes and fears ; 

How oft in gladness we have met. 

To part as oft in tears. 

But go, thou light one, fare thee well ; 

On thee FU look no more. 

Lest love again should weave his spell. 

And reason's power be o'er. 
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Great heav'n ! the death-damp chills my brow. 

For me the bier is spread ; 

But oh I lament thy broken vow 

When I am with the dead.!' 

His name was sign'd, yet knew I not 

Why it but seem'd a misty blot. 

For gathering tears my eyes were dimming, 

And darkness round my brain was swimming." 

" Yet stay, my daughter, didst thou ne'er 
Forget that moment's dark despair ? 
Didst learn thy vain regret to smother ? 
And didst thou, didst thou wed another ? " 

" Nay, holiest father, ne'er believe 
The broken heart can cease to grieve. 
I did not wed, for time nor force 
My soul could from its faith divorce ! 
There came a blank and dreary gloom 
Like some dread vision of the tomb. 
If we could there a sense retain 
Of dull heart-sickness, changeless pain. 
And useless sorrowing for the past. 
By one still haunting thought o'ercast. 
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It was a dream of agony, 

The hours m dark array past by ;— 

I heeded — nay, I knew them not. — 

Estranged from all I look'd upon, 

The present from my sight was gone, 

The past could never be forgot 1 

Yet I lived on with callous heart, 

In life's wide scene a thing apart ; 

And ofttimes to the festive bow'r 

They led me pageant of the hour. 

Yet here I swear, through lengthenM years, 

Of joyless days, and nights of tears. 

No change could teach my heart to rove 

Unfaithful to my buried love ! 

But friends and kinsmen one by one 

Down to the narrow house have gone. 

And I am left on earth alone. 

« 

The warmer fires of youth are past. 
To heav'n my weary eyes I cast, — 
A dark and gloomy path is mine — 
Then wherefore pause I to resign 
A world that long to me hath been 
A dreary and deserted scene !" 
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Why starts the monk ? — what deep drawn sig 
Fast from his heaving bosom rise, 
While faint in broken tones he cries : 

^^ FideUa, thou hadst deem'd me dead, 
Yet here thine own thy lost one see ; 
Yes, — trembler, rabe that drooping head, 
Nor fear to bend those eyes on me. — 
They said thy perjur'd love was giv'n 
To one who soon should call thee bride, — 
I would not see thee at his side. 
And gave my chasten'd heart to heav'n ! 
Fidelia, years of change have pass'd 
Since I have look'd upon thee last. 
And we are older, calmer now, 
Than when in boyhood from thy brow 
I stole a tress that wander'd free. 
And hoped — what now can never be I 
But weep not thus : — all hallowing peace 
Shall bid each dark remembrance cease ; 
Or if like ghosts past griefs shall rise. 
The veil will shut them from thine eyes. 
What though we then must meet no more ? 
For us the ties of life are o'er : 
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And sure 'twould wear our hearts away 
To meet in sadness day by day I 

" Yet when at eve the settuig sun 
His glorious course of light has run, 
And one last ray of dusky gold 
Shall tinge yon oriel dim and old, 
(As ere the inunortal soul take wing 
Some ling'ring wish to earth will cling) 
Then kneel — ^but keep one prayer for me, 
For ofttimes I have pray'd for thee ! 
And time will pass, and we shall sleep 
Where weary eyes forget to weep ; 
But when our mingled ashes lie 
Beneath the cold sepulchral stone. 
These words shall meet the stranger's eye, 
* O Lord of light, thy will be done!' " 



JESSY BELL. 



Part L 



DIDST never hear of Jessy Bell ? 
She was a wild and laughing thing 
As ever roam'd through woodland dell, 
Or cuU'd the op'ning flowers of spring ; 
Sweet Jessy Bell ! methinks I now 
Can see her white and sunny brow- 
The frequent blush, whose glowing red 
Unbidden o'er her cheek would spread, — 
Those lips like cherries wash'd in dew, — • 
Those eyes of more than sapphire-blue I 
Oh I there was somewhat in then* smile 
Of — nay, we must not call it guile. 
But sportive mirth — a wicked spell, 
That caught unwary hearts too well. — 
And yet it was so sweet a charm. 
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It seem'd not meant to work us harm ! 

I scarce know whence that charm could be, 

But 'twas a nameless witchery ; 

And they who once her glance had met 

Could ne'er its radiant joy forget. 

She loved, and she was loved of all : 

The bird that twitter'd at her call. 

The sheep-dog at the cottage-pale, 

The child that sported in the vale ; 

The very buds her hand would wreathe 

The morning-air she joy'd to breathe, 

The hillock on the daisied-green 

Grew fresher where she once had been ! 

Did'st never hear the rustics tell. 

How dearly lov'd was Jessy Bell ? 

But none are perfect, whatsoe'er 
They claim of gentle, good, or fair ; 
And some did say (perchance 'twas true) 
Full well her pow'r fair Jessy knew. 
And much of triumph oft she felt 
When some rejected lover knelt. 
For sooth ! our village queen was she. 
And such methought she fain would be. 

s 
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Yet though they fickle deem'd her heart, 

Within it one most sacred cell 

For meek distress was kept apart, 

And there would tend'rest feelings dwell, 

At pity's call her tears would start. 

Though ne'er for love those bright drops fell. 

Oh ! sweetly smil'd the summer eve, 
While village hinds their toil would leave, 
And fain in idle mood would stray 
Through scented fields of todded-hay 
To watch their laughing elves at play. 
Beside her cottage-door, alone. 
Sweet Jessy tum'd her wheel : 
Not yet her daily task was done. 
And still the busy wheel went on. 
While soft the breeze would steal 
Amid her tresses loose and bright, 
That wander'd in the mellow light. 
The sheep-dog near her lean'd asleep. 
The bleating of her father's sheep. 
The trickling of a distant rill 
She faintly heard, yet all was still. 
For such subdued, soft sounds as those 
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Could scarce be said to break repose I 
And still she plied her flaxen thread 
When near her came a tott'ring tread. 
" Say, aged woman, who art thou ? 
Long years have stamp'd thy furrow'd brow, 
Thy step is weak, and poverty 
Sits glaring in thine hollow eye."" 
*^ Oh ) lend a pitying ear, and aid 
A wretch to care and want betray'd ; 
Bred 'mongst the gipsy tribe, my birth 
Was mid the shunn'd, proscribed of earth. 

And I a weary life have led. 

Till thus in age I ask for bread ; 

No blessings now are left for me, 

I have nor home nor friends like thee; 

Then haste thee, maiden, haste, bestow 

Some aid ere hunger lay me low !'' 

Her kindest smile the maiden wore. 

When joyful to the cottage-door 

A dainty meal she brought. " I pray. 

How art thou now, good mother, say?" 

** Revived to thank thee. Come, fair maid, 

And be not of my arts afraid. 

Extend thy pretty hand, and I 
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Will tell thee of thy destiny." 

" Nay, nay, we were not meant to know 

What changea wait us here below ; 

Since now no clouds above me low'r, 

What care I for the future hour !" 

** Stay, hold thy hand, this line portends 

Thou shalt have lovers, yes, and friends ; 

And one at length of high degree 

Shall pay his secret vows to thee — 

But oh 1 beware thy bridal choice — 

For mine is a prophetic voice ! " 

<* Now cease thy tale, and hush thee, dame, 

Thou mak'st my cheek to bum for shame : 

Away ! — away 1 but bear with thee 

This silver pledge of charity." 

Many a day had pass'd away. 
And still the maiden's heart was gay ; 
And where the climbing rose-tree twin'd, 
Oft would pause the saunt'ring hind. 
As thro' her half-clos'd lattice seen 
Coyly smiled the village-queen ! 
The Autumn came ; hark I hark ! the horn 
Shrilly wakes the startled morn, 
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The stately stag is sweeping by, — 

He hears the hounds' far distant cry : — 

That sound hath reach'd him where he lay 

In his covert far away. 

Over hill and dale and plain 

On he springs, nor speeds in vain. 

Myriad glittering dew-drops quiver 

On the bank beside the river ; 

Bravely now he breasts the stream, 

Laughing circlets round him gleam, 

Dripping now he gains the land. 

See him there a moment stand ; — 

The far halloo is fainter sounding. 

Onward still the stag is bounding. 

Hurry, hurry, swift away ! — 

He shall scape ere close of day ! 

The chase was long ; but now 'tis o'er*. 

And weary at the peasant's door 

A hunter reins his steed : ^* Good friend, 

I fain my weary ride would end. 

If I beneatn your roof to-night 

May rest till dawns the morning light. 

My road I've lost, and miles away 

In vain my father's halls are gay, 
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Those lordly halls ! But bid me cheer, 

Thou'lt welcome Casimer De Vere ? " 

The steed to neighboring shelter led, 

The hospitable board is spread : — 

The youthful guest with courteous smile 

Repays the peasant's care. 

But who hath charm'd his gaze the while ? 

That peasant's daughter fair ? 

Ah yes ! for Jessy's seK is there. 

The ev'ning hours speed cheerly by, 

Till night hath veil'd the dark'ning sky ; 

And now that peaceful time hath come 

When day hath ceas'd her busy hum, 

And not a sound is heard aroimd. 

But all is silence, hush'd, profound. 

Save the plaining note of the nightingale 

That sings far off in the diBW-steep'd vale ; 

And the distant voice of the hoarse-ton'd bell. 

As it sounds at times with measur'd swell. 

The air is fresh, and the moon is bright. 

And the stars shine forth with a quivering light. 

Even as hopes when they brightest seem. 

Trembling shed a doubtful beam I 

Sweet is the tranquil hour for rest 
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To the weary limb, and the care-worn breast, 
And sweet are the visions glad and free 
The young and blest in their slumbers see ; 
But what joys are the stranger's heart entrancing, 
Jessy, thine eyes in his dreams are glancing. 

But morning dawns ; with slackened rein 
He now must speed o'er hill and plain : 
^* Kind friend, and thou fair maid, adieu I 
The light breaks forth, the skies are blue — 
My thanks be yours ! I must away :— 
Yet oft shall fancy hither stray, 
View once again the flow'r-wreath'd cot. 
And envious bless the peasant's lot." 
He went his way ; yet ere he pass'd 
The jutting hill where chang'd his track, 
As though by chance, one moment back 
A parting glance he cast : 
And two bright eyes were watching still. 
Till he should pass that jutting hill. 
And since that hour a meaning new 
Hath touch'd those orbs with tend'rer blue. 
And some strange pow'r hath charm'd the shade 
Where wanders now the thoughtful maid. 
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" Oh ! will that stranger come once more. 
And deign to bless our lowly door ? 
Perchance — ^but no, he cannot be 
That gentle youth of high degree 
The gipsy's tale foretold I — How vam 
These dreams I we ne'er may meet again;" 
Twas thus her busy thoughts would rove ; 
And sweet is youth's first dream of love. 
It is the spring-time of the heart 
When new-bom joys to being start, 
And hope, with sunshine on her wmgs. 
Sings of a thousand lovely things. 
Then if we shed one tricklmg tear, 
Tis not for sorrow, shame, or fear : 
Regret we know not, but our eyes 
Grow moist as soft sensations rise, 
And smiles upon the cheek will play 
Ere yet the tear be past away I 

Dream on, poor girl ; such dreams can bless ; 
Dream on, first love is happiness. 
Nor think the stranger hath forgot 
The smile which lit your friendly cot. 
Now see him riding down yon break. 
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For 'neath those elm-trees branching wide 

He hath thy distant form descried. 

Nay, that forced frown 1 — For pity's sake 

Turn not away ; — he's at thy side 1 

" Could I forget my village fair?" 

How charm'd those words, and more than dear, 

Which fall like music on the air. 

When none, save one belov'd, are near ! 

And oft that twain have met together 

In the bright glad summer weather. 

In secret ? secresy can charm 

When 'tis not link'd with guile or harm ; — 

And swiftly speeds each rosy Hour, 

Whose every step is on a flow'r, 

But all too beautiful to stay. 

Can ne'er alas I retrace her way ! 

Tis eve : the breeze is hush'd and still. 

The sun-set gilds the western hill. 

All down the lanes, through tangled green. 

The hedge-row flow'rs half closed are seen ; 

And meadow sweets, from dewy grass, 

Peep at the urchins as they pass. 

Where yonder crooked pathway leads. 

And winds away through daisied meads, 

T 
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Beyond the stile, and near the brook 
That babbling seeks its sheltered nook. 
Two forms are seen : — two lovers true 
Must breathe that dreaded word,— adieu. 
" I love thee, Jessy : — ah I how weU 
It oft hath been my joy to teU, 
Thou know'st I prize thy charms the same 
As though they graced a court-bred dame. 
But I am of a lordly line, 
Nor yet have pow'r to make thee mine. 
And they my lowly flow'r would scorn. 
If blooming 'mid the nobly bom ; 
Ah I sigh not thus, though forced to sever. 
We part, but no, 'tis not for ever I 
Farewell ! I seek the battle plain. 
Far hence unshackled wealth to gain. 
Then hastening from a foreign land 
Return to claim thy promised hand. 
And sweet one, though I leave thee now, 
I shall not break my plighted vow : 
When past and gone one fleeting year. 
This day, this hour, I meet thee here I " 

They parted. — When we thus must part. 
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A pang surviyes in either heart ; 
But they who leave us, change of scene 
May win from thoughts of what hath been : 
While hard the lot of those who stay^ 
Remembrance irks them day by day. 
And wears their weary frames away I 
Then comes that longing for to-morrow 
Which turns all present good to sorrow, 
Those wishes wandering and vain 
To call the absent back again, 
And that strange yearning of the breast 
Which robs our sleep, nor lets us rest I 
I marvel oft that time who never 
Can change his speed, but still for ever 
Keeps even pace ; — ^nor yet more fast 
Nor slow the present than the past ; — 
I marvel he so oft should seem 
Chained like ourselves in night-mare dream ! 
And while we wait some wish'd for day. 
Oh! how we loathe each hour's delay ! 
Tis thus with Jessy ; she must wait 
That blessed day which seals her fate. — 
" One year ! not long that year can be, 
But oh I it seems an age to me ! " 
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That year is past. — 'Tis early dawn ; 
" Pass, — ^pass, — I hate thee, glittering morn,- 
Come eve, come eve, I wait for thee. — 
Come eve, thou bringest joy for me ! " 
"Ks noon. — " Pass, pass, thou glaring noon.— 
Come eve, I shall behold him soon ! " 
And now *tis eve. — " My heart be still ! 
Once more doth sun-set gild yon hill. 
And I must seek that green retreat 
Where he and I again shall meet ! 
(Fond fool I — this way I have not past 
Since — since I parted from him last !) 
This path is sacred now to me ! 
I've cleared the stile ; — ^yon hawthorn tree 
Is all that hides him from my sight ! 
Oh I moment of long hoped delight I 
Dear love, by absence made more dear, 
I come — Great Heav'n he is not here ! " 

Say, what hath chanced to Jessy Bell ? 
She hears not when we call her name, — 
Then starts ! Is all the same ? all well ? 
No, all is not the same I 
Her eye hath lost its pla}rfulness, — 
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And seeks the earth in mute distress, — 

Her cheek is flush'd, her step is slow, 

Her songs in broken accents flow, 

And the first shade of thought doth blight 

A brow where all before was bright. 

Her looks but not her words impart 

Some grief sits heavy at her heart ; 

Her love is cross'd, and hard is care 

To those imus'd its load to bear ! 

Some guess her cause of pain ; but none 

Have heard her name the absent one. 

She murmurs not, she breathes no sigh. 

She asks no aid from sjnnpathy ; 

But tries to smile, and 'midst the gay 

Would fain be thought as glad as they. 

She joins the dance, and braids her hair. 

And shines the fairest of the fair. 

But oft at night when none are near. 

In secret streams the burning tear ; 

Then fast the gushing waters start. 

And sobs relieve a bursting heart. 

" He might have spar'd these tears : — one line 

Had told me that he still was mine I 

Hath sickness seiz'd him ? — Can it be 
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Death tears him from this world and me ? 
Once thoughts like these could wake my dread, 
NoWy — Oh 1 that I should wish him dead ! 
False? — ^false? — But I have lovers yet. — 
ril teach him / too can forget ! 
Wild passions now this heart may move 
But I can curb them at my will. 
A potent thing is woman's /ore, — 
But woman's pride is stronger still ! " 



Part II. 

In the village-church is a bridal gay, 
But who is yon bride-groom in goodly array ? 
Blithly he enters the old church-door ; 
Oh ! 'tis young Robin Dale that dwells on the 

moor. 
And who, oh ! who is that white-rob'd bride, 
Queen of the day, and the hamlet's pride ? 
Slowly she moves, like one in a dream, 
Her bright eyes shine with a wandering beam. 
And she glances around as in search of rest, 
Whilst quick and convulsively heaves her breast ; 
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Methinks I should know her face full well : 

How changed I — Why that bride is Jessy Bell ! 

And now at the altar hand in hand 

Before the priest they silent stand, 

A prayer is breath'd, but a damp cold chill 

Creeps through the air, and the winds are shrill, 

And the spire above is heard to rock 

As it would fall by the tempest-shock. 

The rain on the windows heavily 

Comes beating down from a sunless sky; 

But who is that woman aged and poor 

That shelter seeks by the massive door ? 

The bride hath caught her cold grey eye, 

And shrinks as if gazing on destiny I 

For plainly that woman foretold her lot. 

When she sat at eve by her father's cot. 

Hag of ill-omen, away, away I 

What dost thou here on a bridal day ? 

And months are past, but never more 
Can time poor Jessy's peace restore. 
She murmurs not, for duty still 
Must guide, if not her heart, her will. 
But cold and forced her smile, for what 
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Is duty where the heart is not ? 

We may awhile, to fate resigned 

Perform the part by heav'n assigned, 

But whence those secret springs which move 

To work the offices of love ? 

Poor Robin Dale had woo'd and won 

The fairest of the village maids, 

A glittering web had fancy spun 

But now its brightness fades. 

His home to him is home no more. 

And when at eve, his labours o'er. 

He lifts his latch, and fain would meet 

The smile of welcome warm and sweet. 

He views the lip of injur'd pride. 

And pale cheek of his drooping bride. 

For though she oft would fain look gay, 

'Twas plain her thoughts were far away. 

And thus three weary years past by. 

When changed the tide of destiny. 

It chanced a chosen troop short space 

Was stationed near that peaceful place 

Our own sweet village, and methought, 

"Twas pity signs of war were brought 

To mar a spot so calm. — But stay. 
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I must not now my tale delay ! 
Twas night, the chilly autumn gale 
Had sunk into a plaintive wail, 
And high in heav'n the harvest moon 
Seem'd list'ning to that plaintive time. 
But oft across her orb would sweep 
Thick clouds of darkness black and deep, 
As fast their murky shapes on high 
Where drifted o'er a moon-lit sky — 
I pass'd a dwelling : — ^loud within 
I heard carousal's clam'rous din. 
And laughter loud and plaudits long 
Repay'd the trooper's jest or song. 
I paus'd not, and along my way 
In masses broad the shadows lay ; 
A figure cross'd my path ; from heav'n 
A momentary, gleam was giv'n 
And show'd me Robin. I could trace 
A strange wild meaning in his face, 
And desp'rate things seem'd written there, 
As though resolve had nerv'd despair. 
" Come, give me joy ! " he said, " this night 
Hath made my weary heart move light, 
I have some object now, though life 

u 
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Be lost in future war and strife ! 
Yes, I have join'd the corps ! Farewell 
That home were once 'twas joy to dwell ! 
Tis now a drear and alter'd scene, 
Nor can be what it once hath been. 
I did love Jessy (nay I love), 
And patient strove her heart to move. 
I once believed it mine ; but no — 
Alas I I have not found it so. 
If she might ill that heart command. 
And could not yield it with her hand. 
Why did she wed me ? I was one 
Of many that she smil'd upon. 
And triumph'd in my prize. — No more 1 
The hour for vain regret is o'er 1 
You shall not see me shed a tear, — 
'Twas but a rain-drop on my cheek I 
How could you deem I was so weak, * 
Though reft of all on earth most dear ? 
I could not bear the slow decay 
Of feeling withering day by day. 
Last night to heav'n I pledg'd my vow ;- 
* Adieu ! new prospects cheer me now ! " 
He left me, and I told him not 
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What soon had marr'd his chosen lot, 

For he who led that warlike band 

Was brave De Vere. — 'Neath Aw command 

Must Robin serve I yet when he heard 

That name he shrank not at the word : 

Nor knew he who had stolen his part 

In Jessy's aUenated heart : 

For when that heart first loved, they say, 

It chanced that Robin was away. 

Since then the tale was hush'd. Ah me I 

Twas passing strange how this should be, — 

That he should thus return again 

Whom long the maiden wept in vain ! 

She deem'd him false — ^but 'twas not so. 

Far off and captur'd by the foe. 

His thoughts were with her — scaped and fled. 

He back retum'd, and found her — wed I 

He came not near her dwelling now ; 

For wherefore name a broken vow ? 

Till three long years of absence o'er, 

Chance brought him near that spot once more. 

And sad it is our eyes to cast 

On scenes that mocking speak the past ; 

Oh ! there was many a mournful token 
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Of boyish love, when words were spoken 

Of faith both pledged, and one had broken ! 

There was her name upon the trees ; 

His own young hand had traced it there I 

The bank where he had mark'd the breeze 

Lift up her golden hair ! 

And when he thought on hours like these 

He felt that she was fair. 

She was a village-maid, and yet 

'Tis hard first passion to forget, 

When mem'ry wakes the shadowy trwn >. 

Of feehngs beautiful as vain ! 

They met. — Alas I why should they meet ? 

How now shall each the other greet ? 

How look upon 9l former lover 

When hope's last lingering gleam was over ? 

if 15 tale was told. — On Jessy's cheek 

Hot bursting tears her anguish speak ; 

And oft she sobs, " That I, that I 

Should thus have marr'd our destiny 1" 

They met— too soon to part ! 'Twas vain. 

But they once more would meet again : — 

One sad, last look ere all be past I — 

There's danger in that word — the last ! 
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They met in that sequester'd spot 
By love nor fancy e'er forgot, 
Where erst in by-gone years he swore 
To meet his lovely maid once more. 
Oh I who would sternly now condemn 
That only pleasure left for them ? 
One hour ! Grudge not that fleeting space ; 
'Tis past, — and now one sad embrace ! 
Ah sad indeed ! — A flash is seen — 
A shot is heard, — and now 
All bleeding on the dewy green 
Is Casimer laid low ! 
Beside him stands, aghast and pale. 
And fix'd as death young Robin Dale. 
Revenge is glaxmg from his eye 
That strains to mark his victun die. 
Unmoved he stands, though gath'ring round 
Some hinds, who heard his musket sound. 
He heeds not, though they tell the fate 
Which soon his crime must expiate ; 
He sees but one — but him alone 
Who caus'd, the grief he long had known ; 
To see him bleed he now would brave 
Conscience, and justice, and the grave ! 
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But he ivhose life he sought lives on; — 

His own the debt of blood must pay ; 

And calm he waits the vengeful day, 

Nor deigns to wish the deed undone ! 

My tale is almost o'er — He died. — 

Died unrepenting in his pride — 

And said if he had rais'd his hand 

'Gainst him who o'er him held command. 

Himself had much of ill received, 

And then he spoke as one aggrieved. 

In yonder green-enamel'd field 

The troop was rang'dj and Robin kneePd, 

Then breath'd a prayer to Heav'n — ^his last ! 

The signal dropp'd, — and all was past I 

Then came a lengthen'd pause. No sound 

Was heard from those who gaz'd around ; 

So silent all, you might have heard 

The singing of a distant bird ; 

For terror for awhile had spread 

Her spell around the newly dead. 

At length a sound was heard. Ah me ! 

What might its fearful meaning be ? 

A woman's voice ! — More strange it seems 

Than words half form'd in broken dreams. 
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Hark ! laughter wild, and now a shriek, 

As though some heart were like to break ! 

Bear hence that maniac thing. — ^To die 

To her were mercy from on high. 

Alas ! alas ! it may not be. — 

But Jessy, grief hath wilder'd thee ! 

Twas sidd, (how true I scarce may say) 

For Robin, Casimer that day 

A pardon gain'd, though sent too late. 

It could not ward the shaft of fate. 

Howe'er it be, for many a year 

Fair fortune smiled on brave De Vere. 

But he was changed, and ne'er again 

Would near this hamlet long remidn ; 

And though they deem'd him stem, would sigh 

If any spoke of times gone by, 

For mem'ry seem'd to work him pain. 

But thou, poor stricken one, for thee 
My last, most sad lament shall be : — 
For when I think upon the hour 
When thou a fresh ungather'd flower, 
BeloT^d and fairest of the fair, 
Couldst only grieve for others' care. 
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Nor knew one sorrow of thine own ; 
Then turn and meet thee wand'ring by, 
A mindless thing with vacant eye, 
Thy brighter hours for ever flown. — 
Fix'd on thy face my gaze I keep, 
And gazing cannot choose but weep. 
Thy world is now an alter'd scene, 
Poor Jessy, once our village-queen ! 




THE DEFORMED; 



A DRAMATIC POEM. 



Scene I. 

* 

The Interior of a Cavern. Symbols of the mystic 
art hung around, and Starno is discovered 
reading. He closes his book, and advances. 

STARNO. 

MY spirit is aweary ! I have traced 
The maze of thought too far. My lamp 
bums low, 
For all the dreary and unsocial night 
My wrapt and thralled spirit hath sought out 
The secret springs of knowledge ! I have pored 
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O'er these dim time-worn pages, till methinks, 
My brain is half bewilder'd with th' excess 
Of its excitement — yet — yet lurks there still 
A somewhat hidden I am fain to know ! 
If I could tell the number of the stars — 
Measure the winds — ^find out the weight of fire — 
Direct the lightning's course, or bring agwi 
A day that's past, — yet were my thirst unslaked 
Till I divine why one man's lot is cast 
Among the flowers, and one among the thorns; 
Why is one vessel chosen, and one left? 
I feel the mind which stirs me was not meant 
To perish like the things of the earth ! There is. 
There must be some far undiscx)ver'd land 
The living cannot tread ; but is that Pow'r, 
Who rules this world and that which is to come, 
Is he with mercy just ? Will he condemn 
A soul perverted from its better self? 
A heart made hard, by usage harder still ? 
If I have arm'd myself with hate towards man, 
I hated not till he did first hate me ! 
Ah ! little thought the scoffers at my shape 
How sorely deep their coarse unfeeling gibes 
Sank in a bosom proud as sensitive ! 
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'Twas that same pride which stung me, drove me 

forth 
To wear away my life 'mid rocks and caves ! 
Was it my fault that this unsightly form 
Was nature's botch ? J did not make me thus. 

[TAe distant sound of a matin-bell is heard. 
The matin-bell ! — Yes, 'tis the morning hour ; 
And through the entrance of my cavern peeps 
The gladsome blushing light ; it calls me forth, 
And bids me look upon the far spread sea, 
The blue wave breaking on the distant shore, 
The torrent bounding like a thing of life, — 
And grazing herds that clamber o'er the rocks. 
'Tis a fair scene — The beamy-footed Morn 
Flies o'er the hills chasing the lazy mist. 
And Nature wakes rejoicing — soft repose 
Hath been with Aer, though I, her hated child, 
Have sleepless watch'd the hours of night away. 
But wherefore should I look on lovely things ? 
There*s beauty for all else, but none for me. 
The matin-bell I I have no part with them 
For whom it sounded : — but I have a name 
Shall make them fear me, though they cannot love. 
My foul deformity, and that strange gift 
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Which from my birth was mine, — the second sight. 
These make the superstitious fools believe 
I hold communion with unearthly powVs, 
Forms undiscemM by other eyes than mine — 
That compass earth and heaven on viewless wings. 
And weave the web of fate ! ha ! ha ! 'tis sport 
To play upon their blind credulity. 
They tremble when they meet me. — Well they may I 
I have within me, that which doth exceed 
Their cow'ring spirits more, aye, even mare 
Than they in grace and comeliness excell 
This mass of loathed clay I 

^Stands in a musing posture. 



Enter Ella. 

ELLA. 

Good Starno, hail thee ! 

STARNO. 

Good Starno ! Ha ! ha ! ha I 

ELLA. 

Art evil then ? 
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STARNO. 

The world says so ; yet thou art up betimes 
To seek me m my cave. 

ELLA. 

'Tis scarcely dawn, 
But I have from my silent chamber stol'n. 
And scaled the mountain side to seek thee. 

STARNO. 

Sooth I 
Thou hast done bravely for a high-bom dame, 
Not many maidens would have climb'd these rocks. 

^Ironically. 
All this to find an old man and deform'd ? 

ELLA. 

Forgive me I I — I have a thing to ask. 

STARNO. 

Speak on. 

ELLA. 

Tis said thou hast the second sight. — 

STARNO. 

And thou a lover ? Wouldst thou know his doom ? 

ELLA. 

Led on by valour and the noble Bruce, 

'Gainst England's King, two brothers seek the war; 
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STARNO. 

And thou wouldst know their doom? Girl, thou 

say'st well, 
I have the second sight ; I now am old. 
And years of care have thinn'd these silver hairs, 
But mem'ry yet recalls th* eventful time 
When Edward claim'd the sway of Scotland's realm, 
To judge it unto Bruce or BalioL 
And Angus, proudly firm, alone, refus'd 
To render up his lands. I tell thee, child, — 
I then had visions of the things to come. 

ELLA. 

Ha ! and what saw'st thou ? 

STARNO. 

Baliol yielding back 
With struggles impotent, his tottering throne 
To Edward— he whose patron pow'r he sought. 
To gain him that same throne. Then furthermore 
The trance came o'er me, and I seem'd to see 
The grandson of his vanquish'd rival Bruce, 
Bear arms against th' oppressor of his land. 

ELLA. 

And this hath come to pass ! Thus even now 
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Scotland 'gainst England strives ! But canst thou 
Whigh way inclines the victory ? [tell 

STARNO. 

Last night, 
In mystic trance I saw the field of blood. 

ELLA. 

Say on, oh I tell me all ! 

^ STARNO. 

As two vast floods 
Dash foaming down the mountain's dark-brown 

craggs, 
And meet contending on the plain below : 
So dark and fuU of wrath the squadrons join'd, 
And shield to shield, and sword to sword oppos'd ; 
Each warrior. rush'd in headlong fury on, 
Like storm-clouds sweeping o'er a wintry sky 
When terror stalks abroad. The red blood flow'd, 
Man slew his brother man. — But foremost there. 
Two heroes spurr'd their steeds: brave Ronald, 
As northern blasts — [fierce 

ELLA [eagerfy]. 
But Malcolm ? saw'st thou him ? 

STARNO. 

He too was there, a terror to the foe. 
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But merciful as valiant : — night came on, 
And Scotland had prevail'd. 

ELLA. 

Now Heaven preserve thee, 
And bless thee for thy vision I 

STARNO. 

Didst thou bless me ? 
Tis seldom, lady, blessings c«me to me. 
Few waste their blessings on the poor recluse ; 
But stay — it comes across me ! ha, 'tis here — 
Hold — ^now I see it plain 1 — Soft 1 soft I it comes. 

ELLA. 

What seest thou ? What comes ? Thine eyes are 

fix'd. 
And full of terror. — Speak, in mercy speak I 
Ah ! sure the trance is on thee ! Thou dost stand 
Immoveable, and look'st as thou wert thrall'd 
By pow'rs unearthly. What dost gaze upon ? 

STARNO [after a long paiLse], 

'Tis gone : — ^but do not question me. 

ELLA. 

Nay, speak. — 
Oh ! tell me what is gone ? 
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STARNO. 

That I did gaze on. 

ELLA. 

That thou didst gaze on ? Then I ne'er must know 
This strange dread thing thou saw'st ! 

STARNO. 

'Twere best thou did'st not. 

' ELLA. 

Tell me but this :— doth aught of ill betide 
Those known or dear to me ? 

STARNO. 

Methought I saw 
Two youthful warriors hot with desperate strife, 
Apart from their encampment on the hill, 
Low in the valley, by a running stream 
They struggled for awhile, till one simk down 
Upon the river's bank : a ghastly wound 
Gap'd on his breast, and as the waters flow'd. 
The wave that wash'd his shield was stain'd with 

ELLA. [gore. 

And who were these ? 

STARNO. 

The conqueror's face was hid 
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By a thick mist ; but he who lay in blood 
Was— 

ELLA. 

Malcohn ? 

STARNO. 

Even so. 

ELLA. 

* 

Then Heav'n have mercy. 
For now on earth I have no hope. 

STARNO. 

Weep on, 
I would not check thy tears, though they be shed 
For one who sleeps at peace. It must be sweet, 
For souls departed to behold the tears 
Of those who mourn them ! 

ELLA. 

I was his betroth'd I 

STARNO. 

And if the love which thou didst bear to him 
Can call up mem'ry of a happy time — 
Forget him not — 'tis better far to grieve 
Than never to have felt the sense of joy, 
And thus have no regret. — ^Thou dost not know 
That dreariness of soul, which finds no place 
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Whereon to rest affection ;—fAw is grief I 
A word with thee, poor maiden. Hath that love 
Which dwells in such as thou, say hath it part 
With that bless'd spirit which pervades all space 
(All save this narrow cave I) A glorious thing 
Is that whereof I speak, — or such it seems, 
For where I've mark'd it there was happiness ; 
It habiteth creation, and is found 
In nature's goodliest works. In childhood's hour 
'Tis shed abroad on all that's glad or new : 
The fruitful earth, the blue-eyed smiling sky, 
The birds and flow'rs, and friends who meet at eve. 
All share this flow of love. When years fleet on, 
The old man peaceful leans upon his staff. 
Looks on his children's children, and the friends 
Who made life's journey pleasant, and he feels 
The chasten'd joy of gazing upon those 
Who share his heart's best feelings, yet he waits 
Till he be call'd to rove through fields of light. 
Where angels sing one long accordant strain 
That breathes of love I 

ELLA. 

I know not what thou say'st, 
I know but this, — that I am desolate I 
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STARNO. 

Thou art not. Cling to friends that yet remain. 
Live in their hearts, and they will jrield thee peace ; 
I have no friends, save heaven's cold gleaming stars 
That look upon me from the skies, and tell 
The destinies of men. 

ELLA. 

I pity thee ; 
But grief doth make us selfish I Fare thee well ; 
I must retrace my pathway down the rocks. — 
Would it led to my grave ! Farewell I farewell ! 



Scene II. 

Jl Hall in Ronald's Castle. Edith and Ella 
occupied in embroidery. 

EDITH. 

Nay, why so pensive ? What hath chanced to thee ? 
See, thou hast spoilM this flower ! 

ELLA. 

ril try once more, 
And trace it o'er again. 
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EDITH. 

Thy thread is snapp'd, — 
Why, Ella, child, what ails thee ? 

ELLA. 

Chide me not, 
Tm sick at heart, — my thoughts are at the war. 

EDITH. 

My two brave sons will soon return, and then — 
Oh 1 we shall be so happy I — Come, look gay. 
Lay down your work, and sing your fav'rite song. 

ELLA. 

What song ? 

EDITH. 

That one which Malcolm used to praise. 

ELLA. 

Alas I Alas I 

EDITH. 

Say not alas ! but sing. 

ELLA sings. 
Oh, sweetly breathe the hedge-row flowers 
That shade the linnet in her nest. 
And blithly gleam the drops of dew 
That tremble on her downy breast. 
The summer sun beams o'er the hill, — 
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The blue wave sports upon the sea, — 

But all the day I sit and sigh, 

Till my true love comes back to me. 

I think on many a pleasant hour, 

When midst the bonny new-mown hay 

I laugh'd and sang till eve came on 

With him who now is far away. 

The village maidens thread the dance 

Beneath the scented hawthorn tree, 

But all the day I sit and sigh. 

Till my true love comes back to me I 

EDITH. 

Well sung — ^but 'tis no time to " sit and sigh," 
For plainly from the lattice, I discern 
Triumphant banners waving in the air. 
Hark I now I catch the sound of horn and fife 
With mirthful airs that tell of victory. 

ELLA. 

There ! there ! I see them winding up the hill, 
And now those fir trees hide them — Now — 

Enter a Messenger. 

What news ? 
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messenger. 
Glad news, fair ladies ! — Scotland hath prevail'd. 

EDITH. 

Saw'st my noble sons ? 

MESSENGER. 

Most valiantly 
They triumph'd in the foremost ranks of war. 
Short space, and brave Lord Ronald will be here ; 
From him the rest be known. [Exit. 

EDITH, [looking after him\. 

I charge thee stay I 
Comes he alone ? [To Ella]. But, Ella, what 

say'st thou ? 
Thou startest not, and yet thy cheek is pale. 

ELLA. 

There is a thing my heart hath long presaged : 
Malcolm returns no more ! 

EDITH. 

How know'st thou that ? 
Hast sought the wizard's cave ? 

ELLA. 

These seven long years 
Have seen me in thy walls a habitant— 
When all my kinsmen by the sword had fallen. 
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And I was left a poor and orphan child. 
Thou hither broughtest me to share with thee 
Thy home and board ; and trust me, since that hour, 
From thee I never have a thought concealed. — 
One mom, by times, I sought the wizard's cave. 

EDITH. 

Thou shouldst not, 'tis a place of evil name; 
But what didst learn there ? 

ELLA. 

Stamo in a trance 
Beheld two warriors, from their troops apart. 
Striving in single combat : he who feU 
Was Malcolm ! 

EDITH. 

Out on thee, thou wayward child I 
I tell thee Stamo is an evil man. 
And works strange spells with power malevolent : 
What good could come from him ? 

ELLA. 

O'er innocence 
No evil thing hath power — unscathed it walks 
Though ten times proved in fire. Where'er 'tis 

found 
Night seems not dark, nor danger terrible — 
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Nor things of earth or air can work it harm. 
Unhurt it treads beside the precipice, 
For angels guard its steps I — I would not fear 
To thread my way 'mid caves of blackest gloom 
Where evil spirits howl away the night, 
So I might lay my hand upon my heart 
And say exulting, — " here is Innocence 1" 
If I have been mid powers that work for ill, 
With them I had no part I Yet do not deem 
The poor recluse, whose lonely cave I sought. 
Is wholly base. Perchance, his outward form 
Belies his better nature. — Nay, perchance. 
Some kinder treatment from this unkind world 
And he had never been the thing he is ! 

EDITH. 

Poor dreaming girl, I cannot chide thee now! 

Enter Ronald. 

A thousand welcomes home, my eldest-bom, 
My valiant Ronald. 

RONALD. 

Bless thee, mother dear, 
And thou, sweet Ella, hast thou not a word 

z 
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. To waste upon a soldier back returned 
From dangers of the war ? 

ELLA. 

I greet thee. 

RONALD. 

Sooth! 
Thy. welcome is a cold one I 

EDITH. 

Heed her not. 
But say, my son, art thou retum'd alone ? 
Where is thy brother ? 

RONALD. 

Woe is me ! but ne'er 
Shalt thou behold him more. 

EDITH. 

Where is he ? speak ! 

RONALD. 

Alas ! I have a grievous tale to tell. 

EDITH. 

Say is he traitor tumM, or is no more? 

ELLA. 

Traitor ! The tongue that said so would not speak 
Another falsehood, — ^heav'n would strike it dumb. 
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EDITH. 

Did I say traitor ? nay my brain turns round. 
I know not what I said I 

RONALD. 

. Oh ! peace awhile I 
Ere noon to-morrow I will tell ye all, 
But 'tis not meet that any show of grief 
Should mar this day's rejoicing : victory 
Demands we spread to-night the festive board. 

EDITH. 

Ah me I my thoughts will wander from the scene. 

RONALD. 

And am I nought to thee? Have J no part * 

In thine heart's cares and wishes ? I have brav'd 

The hottest dangers of a toilsome war, 

And lain all night upon the dark-brown heath, 

With nought but heav'n's inclement piping winds 

To woo me to my rest : and is it thus 

I find at last so poor a welcome home ? 

Dost think that I would fabricate a tale ? 

EDITH. 

No, Ronald, I have yet one jewel left. — 
Thou art my eldest born, — the pride and stay 
Of thine ancestral heritage. Thy fame 
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Is high among our thanes ; thine arm is strong, 
A terror in the fray ; — and sooner far 
I'd doubt the sun gives light, than think that thou 
Would'st bring reproach upon thy name, by aught 
That hath the taint of falsehood I 

* 

RONALD. l^Mide. 

Gracious Heav'n I 

EDITH. 

And yet a tear will fall for him that's gone I 

RONALD. 

'Tis well that thou at least wilt do me right; 
But wherefore, beauteous Ella, bend thine eyes 
Upon the earth, nor cast one glance at him. 
Whose waking dream thou wert through days and 

nights 
Of restless toil ? I know thine heart was giv'n 
To one thou never more on earth shalt meet. 
Nor will I now disturb thy timely grief. 
But thou wert wont to tell me (next to him) 
That none lay nearer to thine heart than I. 

ELLA. 

No more ! no more I I charge thee ui-ge me not 
To call thee what too much I fear thou art. 
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RONALD. 

What meanest thou ? 

ELLA. 

That I would rather dwell 
With Malcolm m his grave beside the stream, 
That ripples at his feet, than live with thee 
In halls of glitt'ring state I That I would prize 
One bright lock of his soft and golden hair 
Though stain'd with clotted gore, aye, far above 
Thee and the world, if it were thine to give. 

RONALD. 

Why grief hath made thee mad 1 

ELLA. 

Not yet ! not yet ! 
I know thee what thou art. 

EDITH. 

Some evil power 
Bewitch'd her senses in the wizard's cave. 
But we must deck the festal hall to-night, 
And bid our guests to banquet. Triumph smiles 
Through all the land, and calls us to rejoice. 
Yes, we must spread the feast, although perehance, 
My thoughts may wander from the glittering scene. 
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{^Musing] 

Still, still he may return I [Exit zmth Ella. 

RONALD. 

Well, they are gone. 
And that is some relief I I breathe once more. 
I could not bear to look into their eyes. 
And tell the falsely fabricated tale 
Which I this mom had framed. 'Tisdone! 'tisdonel 
And I have slain my brother I O my heart, 
A weight hath fallen on thee, no time nor chance 
Can take away. He was my youth's first friend. 
From earliest boyhood, ne'er had one a thought, 
A hope, a fear, the other might not share. — 
And is it thus that in one little hour. 
The boastful vanity of conquest rous'd 
A strife that thus hath ended ? Peace, farewell ! 
'Twill be a fitting task for penitence 
To tell — what I have pledged myself to tell. 
And Ella too will weep. — I lov'd her once — 
But now remorse doth fill up all my soul. 
Would / had fallen ; my brother, O my brother I 
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Scene III. 

A Passage^ leading from tlie Chapel, belonging to 
the Castle. Starno partly concealed behind one 
of a range of pillars. Erder Ella from the 
chapel. 

ELLA. 

Ah me I why is it I have lost the power 

To pray as once I pray'd ? But even now 

I kneel'd before the altar, where so oft 

My lips have breathed the low spontaneous prayer. 

Why stray 'd my mind from that most sacred place ? 

I am not as I was — I strove to pray. 

Even for Ronald (for I do him wrong, 

Or he hath need of prayV,) yet stain'd with gore, 

Ofte haunting vision came 'twixt heaven and me 

And tum'dmy thoughts astray! But years will pass, 

And that which racks my tortured spirit now. 

Will then subside into a chasten'd grief; 

The past will frown upon me from afar. 

And it will seem to me a feverish dream 

Whose spell is o'er ; but when I sit at eve, 
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With none beside me in the ivy-tow'r, 
And through my lattice gaze upon the skies, 
The darkening deep-blue skies : and one bright star 
Looks mildly down as though it pitied me ; 
Then let some soft remembrance o'er me steal, 
Waked by the passing wind — a tree, — a flow'r — 
Or chime of distant bells : — some memory 
Close link'd with him — ^with Malcolm, ere tliese 

eyes 
Had learn'd to weep for him, and we would rove 
Among the heather-bells, as light of foot 
As deer that bound upon the mountain-tops ; 
Then while I gaze upon the silent heav'ns. 
Forgetful of my weight of earth-bom cares. 
Shall fancy tell of that far hallow'd land 
Where he and I shall ne'er be parted more ; 
And while my spirit drinks of that deep peace 
Which rests on all I gaze on, should his soul. 
Robed in the shades of twilight, near me steal, 
Methinks I scarce should start. 

[A figure advances from behind one of the pillars 
near that by which Starno is concealed. 

Ah 1 who art thou 
Who breakest on my hours of solitude ? 
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Turn not away thy face — thy robe is st^dn'd 
With clotted gore 1 Oh now I see thee pladn — 
'Tis Malcolm ! Malcolm I 

[^Covers her face with her hands. The figure 

retires^ and Starno comes forward. 

What, dissolved in air ? 

STARNO. 

Ha ! ha I why many things dissolve in air. 
The merchant looks upon his store of wealth, 
And pride, good sooth, will rise within his heart, 
That fortune, or the toil of others' hands, 
Hath made him richer than some fellow worm. 
To double the amount of that he hath. 
He risks his treasures on the seas — winds rage. 
The vessel sinks, and soon he finds his wealth. 
His day-dreams, and his pride, dissolved in air I 
The Father doats upon a favoured son — 
For him neglects all else — then sends him forth 
To play his part in life — ingratitude 
Is all the fruits his partial favour reaps — 
And then he sees his hopes — dissolved in air I 
The hypocrite, with well devised art. 
Toils for the world's approval : if he sin. 
None know it, he hath still a spotless name. 

A A 
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Years pass, then comes some all unlook'd-for chance, 
And his good name is — all dissolved in air I 
The worldling frets upon his bed of death. 
Nor thinks that life ebbs from him, still he counts 
O'er future years of projects and success — 
But dies — his projects are— dissolved in air ! 

ELLA* 

Are these the subjects of thy mirth ? lis well* 
But true it is thou know*st the magic art ; 
Thou didst assume the form of him I lov'd, 
To mock me in my grief I 

STARNO. 

I mock thee not, 
But if I have a pow'r by few possess'd, 
I use it not for ill. — Thou think'st I do, 
Because I watch thee in thy secret hours ; 
But heav'n shall judge me. Girl, I bid thee haste 
And deck thee for the banquet. 

ELLA. 

Oh ! my heart 
Is sicken'd with the thought. How shall I smile 
On each unthinking guest ? 
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STARNO. 

'Tis ever thus 
With minds ill fortified I But mark me, child, 
To night I meet thee at the feast — till then 
I have employment thou canst little guess. 



Scene IV. 

The Banquet. Ronald, Edith, Ella, and 
Guests, among whom Starno is discovered. 

RONALD. 

Fill high the goblet I Tis a festal night. 
And we must do it honor by our mirth ; 

[ Perceiving Starno. 
Stay, here is one whose presence was not ask'd. 

STARNO. 

Few ask it, but 'tis sometimes found unsought. 

RONALD. 

Bold Thanes and noble Ladies, deign to smile 
Upon our banquet. Though the storm without 
May beat against our walls, within are hearts 
That will not heed its rage. 
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STARNO. 

I know one heart 
That is not well at ease. Why turn'st thou pale ? 
Is it thine own ? 

RONALD. 

Be silent ! Art thou come 

* 

To mar our ndrth, thou most ill-favour'd one ? 
Troth 1 did not hospitality forbid, 
I'd turn thee forth to night 1 

STARNO. 

Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

EDITH. 

How loud the tempest raves I Now hoarse, now 

shrill, 
The winds are howling mid the battlements ; 
And heavy di*ops come patt'ring 'gainst the panes 
Of this old painted window ! 

FIRST GUEST. [^In a low tone. 

1 have heard 
That Stamo the Deform'd ne'er comes for good ; 
Perhaps this storm — 

EDITH. 

Take heed of what thou say'st. 
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SECOND GUEST. 



Methought I heard the sound of distant harps ! 
List ! Comes there not a wild and plaintive voice 
Upon the midnight air? 

EDITH. 

It is perchance 
Some way-worn minstrel singing 'neath the tower. 

\_A voice without sings. 

High on the mountain's misty crest 
Unhurt the eagle builds her nest ; 
And the wild stag doth know his lair, 
Look in the forest — ^it is there. 
The dead they have their graves. 
And they lie at rest below, 
When the scowling tempest raves 
And the ruthless whirlwinds blow. 
They have ceased to roam ; 
And they dream not, as they lie sleeping. 
How for them bright eyes are weeping. — 
But where's the wanderer's home ? 
The riven earth, the thund'ring sky. 
Are all his couch and canopy I 
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Ibt guest. 
Why, lady EUa, dost thou tremble thus ? 
Art thou not well ? 

ELLA. 

I pray thee heed me not. 

RONALD. 

'Tis a wild night : we'll call this minstrel in. 
It is not meet he sing without reward.' 

[ To an Attendant. 
Bid him come hither, he must share our feast : 

[Exit Attendant. 
Come, pledge me, friends, and quaff the sparkling 
wine. 

STARNO. 

You would not have me join you, lest perchance 
My touch should leave a curse within the cup ; 
So I will drink alone to one whose name 
Perchance may startle some, and yet methinks 
He should be here to-night — Here's Malcolm's 
health. 

Enter Malcolm disguised as a minstrel. 

RONALD. 

I bid thee welcome, friend. 
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EDITH. 

In fitting time 
Thou comest to our halls, we fain would hear 
Some sample of thy skill ! I pray thee sing. 
And charm away the night. 

MALCOLM. 

So please you lady. 

Lassie, do you think of me 
At the merry morning hour, 
Or when sunset gilds the tree 

And evening shuts the flow'r ? 
When you seek your lonely tower, 

Lassie, lassie. 

Tell me, lassie. 
Lassie, do you think of me ? 

Lassie, did you weep for me 

When you deem'd that hope was fled ? 

That I no more these halls should see, 

But on the river's bed 
This true heart's warmest blood was shed ? 

Lassie, lassie. 

Tell me, lassie. 
Lassie, did you weep for me ? 
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ELLA. 

A sweet sad strain that in my heart hath found 
An echo to its meaning 1 Sing, sing on 1 — 
Methinks I could for ever list to thee. 
For why I know not, but each note of thine 
Doth cast a spell around my inmost soul. 
As though I heard a voice from other worlds. 

MALCOLM sings. 

Lassie, will you smile on me. 
Should I yet a hope retain. 
That thus upon my bended knee, 
I shall not sue in vain ? 
No thy true love was not slain ! 

Lassie, lassie. 

Tell me, lassie, 
Lassie, will you smile on me ! 

ELLA. 

There is but one such voice in all the world,. 
And that is Malcolm's! 

MALCOLM. 

Yes, it is his voice I 
The voice of him whose thoughts have been with 

thee 
When tliou did'st deem him lost for evermore. 



^ 
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I watch'd thee when thy heart was full of grief, 
And back returning from thine oraisons, 
It seem'd to thee a spirit cross'd thy way. 

RONALD. 

Weight of remorse that crush'd me : lighter now 
Springs my reviving spirit 1 Can this be ? 

MALCOLM. 

Oh 1 brother, I have watch'd thee too, and mark'd 
The grief that prey'd upon thee, till I long'd 
To meet thy sight and say thou wert forgiven. 
My boasting folly had thy wrath provok'd 
When thou didst dye thy broad blade in my blood. 
But we forgive each other I All is past I 

EDITH. 

Oh ! happy night ! I knew he would return ! 

RONALD. 

But who hath lent thee aid ? 

MALCOLM. 

One greatly wrong'd 
By false and sland'rous tongues, — Old Stamo here. 
He of the second-sight. 

STARNO. [^Advancwg* 

Yes, I am here. 
To vindicate a name too long misus'd. 

B B 
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I have liv'd many years on tMs strange earth. 

And might have lov'd her children, but this shape 

Did wake their scorn and hatred^ and in tUm 

I cast that scorn and hatred back on them ; 

Yet when in second sight I view'd the bank 

Where Malcolm lay in blood, my pity rose 

For him and this young maid. They had not scoffed 

At what made others mirth, and I was fain 

* 
To know if there be joy in gen'rous deeds ; 

Far hence I sought, and by my potent ^ts 

Did heal the dying man. 

RONALD. 

' Oh I could my lands 
Repay thee for this deed I 

STARNO. 

I'll try thee now. 
Thou dost not deem they are already mine ? 

RONALD. 

Nay, by my troth I 

EDITH. 

Thine! 

FIRST GUEST. 

Thine! 
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second guest. 

Thine 1 

STARNO. 

Wonder not 
At that I have to tell ye. Three score years 
Have seen me a recluse, mid rocks and caves : 
But once I was the heir of these proud halls, 
When, for my base deformity misus'd, 
I left my home uncar'd for : you have heard 
Of such a tale ? 

RONALD. 

Why, rumour tells of one 
Here bom the heir to titles, halls, and lands; 
But being branded with deformity. 
He left his home, nor since would claim his right, 
Though slain in war his sire and brethren all. 
Thus by a claim remote, the heritage 
Fell to my father, and from him to me : 
But he oC whom I spake had round his wrist, 
E'en from his birth, the semblance of a snake 
Plain mark'd and growing with his growth. 

STARNO. 

Look here — 
On this bar*d arm behold it ! or if more 
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Thou needest to convince thee, read thou this : 
Here is my birth-right. 

RONALD. 

'Tis a wondrous tale I 
Yet I must own thy claim I 

STARNO. 

Then vdtness all, 
I here am lord and master. 

ALL. 

'Tis e'en so ! 

STARNO. 

But I am old, nor many years shall pass 

Ere I be number'd with the things that were. 

If I had need of lands and gorgeous halls, 

I might have claim'd them ere my youth was fled. 

What I have wiUingly through life forgone 

I wiU not now retain-my heritage- 

I give to thee, young Malcolm, and thy bride. 

Thou from thy brother hast received some wrong, 

Nor wUl he grudge thee this amends. 

MALCOLM. 

Oh thanks I 
Why dost thou show'r thy bounties upon me ? 
Nay, with the life thou savedst I regain'd 
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A precious gem surpassing other wealth. 
Ella is mine — Then, Ronald, keep thy lands ! 

RONALD. 

My more than brother ! 

ELLA. 

Stay, good Stamo, stay; 
Here dwell with us, and seek thy cave no more. 

STARNO. 

Nay, lady, fare thee well ! fai'ewell to all 1 
My cave is dear to me — ^it gave me rest. 
And was my place of refuge from the world 
When I had need of refuge and of rest ! 
Beneath its shadow I have converse held 
With mine own heart, till o'er my spirit pass'd 
The silent breath of peace. Through rolling years 
There have I mark'd the seasons come and go, — 
Have hail'd the gladsome light of joyous day ; 
And on the busy landscape look'd afar. 
Where all with life was teeming, till the hours 
Led on the eve, and one by one look'd forth 
The stars that can unriddle destiny. 
There have I por'd upon the time-worn page, 
Till from my learned lore, and this strange form. 
The myriads deem'd me skill'd in mystic arts : 
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And if my pride hath nurtur'd this belief, 
Heaven pardon me I I have outliy'd the hate 
I bore my fellow-men — ^perchance 'tis best 
That I have thus been tried I But little space, 
• And I to this worlcl shall have bid farewell. 
And in my cave where I so long have dwelt 
There shall my grave be made — alone — alone : 
With nought to mark the drear forsaken spot 
Where sleeps forgotten — Stamo the Deform'd ! 

[ExU. 



THE END. 
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